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GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 


For P Ef 
delightful auely 


It’s wonderful what delicious desserts you can make with 
Edelweiss Gelatin—and in such colorful and gay variety 
with fifteen exquisite flavors. Something different every 
day! The low cost per serving to get that obvious extra 
value in flavor and quality earns first choice for Edelweiss 
with the experienced 
buyer. To increase guest 

pleasure—and your 

profit— serve this eco- 
oUAMER FOODS nomical dessert often 
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Editor's Note.-—An extemporaneous address by Governor Stassen 
before the American Camping Association Convention, Minneapolis. 


E are all deeply conscious of the fact that 
W world is at war, that millions and mil- 

lions of our fellow men are struggling in 
the horrors of war and that the women and little chil- 
dren are there too. We cannot approach any subject 
these days without being conscious of that fact, with- 
out recognizing and appraising our responsibility 
toward that fact. We are facing this tremendous 
challenge of the totalitarian menace to the free way of 
life. And of course, in speaking of the future of youth 
in any appraisal of the days to come, we all realize 
that first and foremost we must back up the lads who 
are in the armed services to the end that the threat to 
our liberty will be met and that victory will come to 
the stars and stripes and the allied flags. That is the 
first responsibility. 

I should like to emphasize that, even as we 
face this primary responsibility, we do have a second 
responsibility that falls legitimately to you and to 
those engaged in like work. That is the responst- 
bility of not losing sight of the future effect of these 
war conditions, not losing sight of the necessity of 
meeting the new impact upon bodies and minds and 
souls of this tragic war in which we are now engaged. 
I do not believe that we can overemphasize that im- 
pact. We know that in the very atmosphere of war 
conditions, in the resulting effects that come as time 
goes on with its dislocations and shortages, much 
more acute, of course, in other countries but the possi- 
bilities of which we must also face here, we have this 


tremendous task: how can these impacts be lessened. 


and corrected, how can we give the little children of 
today, the youth, their best chance to make use of and 
enjoy the liberties for which we are fighting. 

In this respect, bringing youth, boys and girls and 
people in general, in intimate contact with God’s 
great outdoors is of greater importance now than 
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ever before. I hope you set as a goal that, in this 
first year of our war effort, there shall be more boys 
and more girls and more families out in the great out- 
doors camping, being re-created, than ever before in 
the history of this country. If that happens you will 
be making a very significant contribution to the future 
strength and the immediate strength of this country. 
I know that in my own years not only some of the 
most pleasant days but also the days that did the most 
toward re-charging me and giving me a new impetus 
were those days that I spent in camping. To the de- 
gree that you have reached thousands and thousands 
of the youth of this land in the days gone by, you have 
made a significant contribution to the strength of 
today. 

We know the totalitarian countries have had 
camps tor youth—camps in which youth was regi- 
mented, brought in under definite orders, young 
minds perverted into a thinking and an attitude that 
would satisfy the wishes of dictatorial leaders, which 
would prepare them to become cogs in a ruthless 
machine. 

On the other hand, as I have observed it, democracy 
is the very essential of the American camping system. 
It provides an experience that makes youngsters more 
resourceful and returns them to their homes not only 
with healthier bodies but with healthy minds, minds 
that have gathered a little more of initiative, of inde- 
pendent caring for one’s self that has been a very 
basic part of the spirit of America. 

Now, facing the responsibilities of this year, we 
know it will be difficult to carry on normal camping 
activities. We know that through the shortage of rub- 
ber the normal flow of traffic in individual cars will 
be restricted next year. Here is one of the places 
where you can show resourcefulness. Think ahead 
how your programs can be expanded, anticipating the 
effect of war conditions upon transportation. Plan 
how more are going to get to camps with available 


facilities. Do not permit any obstacles to be looked 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Camping s Pioneer | eadership 


Must Be Extended to Meet 


the Challenge of W ar 


By 
Leverett Saltonstall 


Governor of Massachusetts 


to the hills and shores of New England. Genera- 

tions later other pioneers re-discovered this same 
region. They were the pioneers of summer camping. 
Massachusetts, I am happy to say, was a leader in 
this movement, in which private camps showed the 
way 40 years ago. Since then the movement has 
spread to include camps of many types, offering op- 
portunity to children from a wide cross-section of 
the population. 

Now, with the challenge of war, this pioneer 
leadership must be extended. Plans for making New 
England’s camp facilities available for more children 
in the interests of health and security were launched 
recently at a conference of a dozen different agencies 
at the State House in Boston. The war emergency 
makes it more necessary than ever to promote the 
strength and well-being of our children. There is no 
better approach to this goal than camping, yet many 
new problems are coming up due to the war emer- 
gency which must be met if periods of outdoor life 
are to be made available to the greatest numbers. I 
am hopeful that a co-operative program will help to 
meet the situation. 

Here in Massachusetts, an executive committee for 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Planning has been formed, 
consisting of representatives of private and institu- 
tional camp groups including the American Camping 
Association, the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
the Girl Scouts, the Catholic Charitable Bureau, the 
Commissioner of Education, the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, the Massachusetts State College, the 
Children’s Aid Association, the child care section of 
the Committee on Public Safety, and the deputy 
evacuation medical officer. 

Some of the angles of the program to be worked 
out will be to make camping available to more under- 
privileged children; to ensure the operation of camps 
in the face of supply and transportation difficulties, 


Ts hardy Pilgrims were the first to bring fame 
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to meet an expected shortage of counselors; to pro- 
vide opportunities for both boys and girls to work on 
farms, where there is an emergency need for workers; 
and generally to stimulate the value of camping and 
develop camp activities to build health for meeting 
the strains of wartime. 


Here in the United States are magnificent camps, 
supervised by competent staffs with expert care, and 
watched over by those who, through years of experi- 
ence, have worked out a solution for the problems of 
growing children. Here is provision for the young; 
here is freedom for childhood; here is wholesome ac- 
tivity and recreation; here is the opportunity for boys 
and girls to grow strong with the kind of strength 
that comes of proper food, good air, and the happy 
hours of vacation time. What a contrast is this mov- 
ing scene, this picture of free and happy childhood 
to the distressing and devastating pictures of the 
horrible conditions in which so many millions of the 
children of foreign lands are suffering today. 


In Europe the camps are the instruments of dicta- 
tors to create more slaves. In this country they are a 
true training ground for democracy. Dr. Charles 
William Eliot aptly described them as, “America’s 
most original contribution to education.” 

In many other countries a life under arms or in 
constant fear of death is the best that youth can look 
forward to. In this nation our boys and girls have 
much more to hope for. Yet all too many of them are 
discouraged in their outlook. We devote much atten- 
tion to building youth for the future. It is our present 
duty to preserve the future for youth. 

Our camps are visible reminders of what wise 
citizens are doing privately. Our states also are alive 
to their responsibilities. I feel very deeply they 
should be more awake to them now than ever before. 

Childhood is our foremost national resource. We 
must conserve it fully. 











Security 


[<: a world of rapid and violent 


egs 


change, we are challenged to 

ask on what basis our personal 
security may be placed. On calm 
and gentle days our tents may be 
held with slender ropes, but when the winds blow 
and the rains descend, temporary and fragile moor- 
ings no longer hold. Therefore, in these days we are 
seeking to discover the basic ways we may use the 
camping experience to develop a sense of security in 
our boys and girls, security which will endure in spite 
of the changing world. 

The words, ‘‘security pegs’, in my mind, recall a 
very common camp experience—pitching a tent and 
pegging it down. In order to make a tent secure, 
we camp people know that we have to meet several 
requirements. We have to pitch it on suitable 
ground; we have to put our four corner pegs in very 
firmly, and we have to leave sufficient flexibility in 
the ropes to adapt to changes in the weather. Using 
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tor Campers 


this analogy, let us examine if 
campers’ security may develop in 
similar form. 

A tent pitched on rock or sand 
will not long remain. We must 
use good ground for the basis on which we build. 
The good ground for security which camping offers 
to children is the fact that its very center is life in the 
out-of-doors. As the child comes to know the law, 
order and beauty of the physical world, as he comes to 
feel a part of this world, as he grows to know its 
principles and its demands, he discovers a sense of 
permanency. The hills, the lakes, the seas and the 
heavens do not change. The rising of the sun and the 
setting of the same continue despite the catastrophies 
of newspaper headlines; the growth of the forests, 
the blooming of flowers, the life ways of birds and 
animals continue according to their pattern and de- 
sign. All this permanence is present in camp life 
provided we give children a chance to discover it, 
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provided we not import into the summer so many 
city ways, city activities and tensions so that a boy or 
girl never has time to /ive, really live in the out-of- 
doors. 

The out-of-doors offers opportunity for the child to 
maintain himself comfortably and happily through 
the use of his own resources and effort. Camp life 
is wrongly called simple. It is not nearly so simple 
to collect wood, bring it in, pile it, light it and make 
it continue to flame, as it is to turn an electric switch 
on a city range; it is not nearly so simple to build a 
shelter to protect one from the rain as it is to unlock 
one’s own front door. But for anyone who has dis- 
covered that he can satisfy his own basic life needs 
through the work of his own mind and his own 
hands, the discovery gives a security that has perma- 
nent effect. We learn through this kind of life the 
number of things which we can well do without; 
we learn also a sense of self-dependence, in being 
able to keep ourselves alive through our own efforts. 

Camping, too, gives our city children opportunity 
to see the roots from which so much of city life grows. 
The waterways through which campers travel are the 
sources by which great cities become ablaze at night; 
the forests which surround campers provide the lum- 
ber from which their houses, furniture, ships, indeed 
their school desks are made. The farms by which 
they hike yield produce for their daily city needs. All 
these things are present if children are only helped 
to observe them and through understanding the roots 
of civilization, they gain security. For these basic 
roots endure under any government, any patty. 

This ground of security is inherent in the camp 
situation but it becomes security for the camper only 
it he is given opportunity to know it. To give him 
opportunity we must see that the program of our 
camping is based in out-door living. There should 
be a tariff wall against importation of city goods—at 
least to prevent these being imported to such an 
extent that the camp is so busy with city activities 
that there is no time for actually living in the out-of- 
doors. Also to give him opportunity to find security 
through camping, we must provide leaders who know 
how to camp. We have heard too long that the 
counselor of boys or girls does not need to be trained 
in skills. From a certain research it was found that 
highly skilled leaders were not the best counselors 
for campers. This may be true, especially when the 
leader is more interested in a skill than in a camper. 
On the other hand, if camping is to be camping, we 
must have leaders who know the techniques for liv- 
ing comfortably and happily in the out-of-doors, and 
who can initiate the camper into the use of these 
himself. A man may be an excellent psychologist, an 
A-1 group worker and an author on education, but 
if he has a group of boys on a five-day trip and doesn’t 
know how to make a shelter, keep a fire going, cook 
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a meal and help those boys dive, not exist through a 
two-day rain, his city qualifications will do him little 
good. 


When the good ground is provided for a tent, the 
next process is to secure it with the corner pegs. The 
four pegs of security for campers may be considered 
health, self-reliance, a feeling of social worth and an 
attitude of realism. 


Health is a great asset in security. In countries 
where health conditions are lowered, proper food 
unavailable, rest disturbed over a period of time, 
morale has seriously dropped. Our campers must 
gain the security that comes from healthy living. We 
do not need more specialists to advise and direct us 
on health; our camp practices must embody health 
principles. A camp may advertise that it has the most 
famous pediatrician in the state as its consultant, but 
if its program is over-stimulating, if it allows rowdy- 
ism and late hours, it is not giving its campers se- 
curity. Some of the best-known private camps, in 
their anxiety to give the child fun, have sent him home 
after a riotous summer emotionally and physically 
fatigued. There are two ways by which healthy liv- 
ing may be effected. One is directing the program 
around simple camp-life experiences in small groups; 
the Life Camps experiments have indicated the real 
values of the decentralized program in terms of re- 
moval of tension. The other is by setting a program 
tempo in which certain definite requirements are 
made to become a tradition. 


Camp directors seem to have a horror of seeing a 
child sitting still. “Jane,” they say, “wouldn’t you 
like to play tennis, to canoe, to make a belt, to ride 
a horse?” This reflects our western philosophy of 
activity at all costs—even if it consists of merely go- 
ing in circles. Such directors should read Lin Yutings 
‘The Importance of Living’ and put on their wall as 
a motto: 

“What is this life so full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare.” 


The second is Se/f-Reliance. When we no longer 
have to have others make dicisions for us, when we 
can begin something from initiative in our own ideas 
and carry it through with effort from our own selves, 
we feel secure. The child who always has to be told 
what to do and requires either some person standing 
over him to see that he does it, or some tangible re- 
ward given him for having done it, is not secure. 
When there is no one any longer to be dependant on, 
he is the most insecure of all creatures. We must 
therefore provide opportunity for youngsters to make 
decisions and carry them out, according to their abil- 
ity. It is true that if we schedule their whole program 
they may be doing more things, but we are excluding 
from them the most important opportunity we can 

(Continued on page 20) 








Health Talks to Campers 


ITH the world at war and the processes of 
WV ctstztion both of human life and proper- 

ty rampant the matter of the health of our 
children and the teaching of health procedures might 
at first sight seem of secondary importance but we 
must not accept such a defeatist attitude that we are 
raising our children to become soldiers. Rather we 
must adopt the viewpoint that in preparing for peace 
and the reconstruction of the world the choldren 
of today are the potential leaders of tomorrow and 
that if they are to fulfill their duties they must have 
greater physical and mental health. They must be 
taught principles of righteousness and honesty that 
such a cataclysm as that which now engulfs the world 
must not happen again. 

Every agency which has to do with the education of 
our children must bend every effort in this direction. 
Colleges and schools must join in the program and the 
summer camps which enroll annually thousands of 
children for short or longer periods during the sum- 
mer months have an excellent opportunity to spread 
the gospel of good health measures. 

Can we as camp directors help in the matter by 
giving a series of health talks to the children? How 
can we make such talks interesting and worth while. 
Children for the most part are not health minded nor 
are they in any way concerned with the future. Their 
present needs universally tending toward excitement 


and recreation are uppermost in their minds. This is 


unfortunately true of the average parent so how may 
we expect much of a serious nature from the children? 

Most children are interested in something new and 
each fresh subject is taken up with enthusiasm. The 
history of medical science has shown how many in- 
surmountable obstacles have to be overcome with the 
advent of each new discovery. It seems quite conceiv- 
able that we may add to our already full camp pro- 
gram an activity devoted to health education. Many 
camps give talks and demonstrations of first aid 
measures and not a few indulge in the matter of sex 
education. It is doubtful if the latter as taught to 
large groups has any great value. This subject is per- 
haps best covered by an intelligent parent to the in- 
dividual child. Most parents look upon sex matters 


in a much more rational manner than did the parents 


of a generation or more ago. Certainly in the lives of 
our children of today there is very little mystery in 


the subject. 
Can a course of talks instill into the minds of our 


children principles of life directed toward a more 
beneficial and comprehensive mode of living? What 
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medical subjects would most interest the children and 
be of greatest benefit to them? Certainly a discussion 
of disease as such would do no more than create a 
morbid interest. Something constructive to the grow- 
ing mind would probably have more appeal. 

The long term camp has a great advantage over 
the short term camp and yet to me instruction can be 
given to boys and girls who go away to camp for 
periods of only one or two weeks. Such matters as 
first aid to be given in an emergency would naturally 
come first where only one or two instruction periods 
are available. Also general health measures may be 
taught to short period camps. The long term camp 
has a great opportunity to spread knowledge of good 
health procedures. It seems essential that medical 
subjects be taken up with small groups only. This 
would allow for greater concentration on the part of 
the children and eliminate the confusion found when 
giving instruction to large groups of children. Half 
hour periods may be given in the morning by dismiss- 
ing a few from each of the routine camp activities. 
Parents are interested in the activities of camp life 
and a feature devoted to health would surely appeal 
to many. 

A tentative schedule of talks to campers might 
follow such a plan as this: 

TALK I. 

Personal Hygiene.—This talk should include care 
of the teeth—care of the mouth in relation to the 
throat as the chief portal of infection for colds, other 
respiratory disease and contagious diseases such as 
measles, scarlet fever, etc. The importance of not 
putting the hands in the mouth should be stressed. 
Here may be mentioned the importance of regular 
habits of eating and the avoidance of eating between 
meals which is so paramount in the minds of young 
people. The excessive use of so many of the stimu- 
lating drinks, most of which contain caffeine, should 
receive notice. The importance of the daily functions 
should be stressed in this talk; most children have no 
regular time for the bowel evacuation particularly 
girls who are almost universally constipated. Refer- 


ence should be made of the possibility of intestinal 
(Continued on page 22) 
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How Many Winter J vacues Can You Lecommodate’ 
W inter=Proof Now for Vear=-Around Use 


your camp for a group of young evacues in 
case we have to get our own children away 
from the cities?” 

The above query came to us during the Christmas 
vacation. It was written by a mother of three young- 
sters. There have been a number of similar requests 
in our recent mail. 

Is this not another approach to that all-year-round 
use of summer camp properties? Is this not another 
challenge to our summer camps to get into winter 
camping? 

Should not our camps prepare now to accept this 
challenge of caring for evacue youngsters? 

This particular mother went on to state that “with 
three arms factories in a mile radius” she began to 
feel seriously that she ‘must make some provision 
for the boys and have a place to evacuate to in a 
hurry if things get hot.” 

Many parents will undoubtedly want to put their 
children into the camps with which they are familiar. 
If they should have to send them away, they would 
want them to be under the supervision of their own 
camp administrators. Their own camp directors 
know the children and the parents have confidence 
in them. One of our mothers feels that she can 
“round up at least five boys and perhaps more’. Many 
parents will be glad to help with evacue camp plans. 

Camp directors should consider seriously this op- 
portunity for emergency service. Private schools, 
away from the congested seacoast areas, have long 
been preparing to take care of children whose parents 
are concerned about their safety in case of enemy air 
attacks. Camps, as well as private schools, have al- 
ready proven a haven for a number of refugee chil- 
dren from England and other foreign countries. 
Should the occasion arise here, there will be no ques- 
tion but that American children will be given the 
same care and attention. 

However, this will be an easier matter if our camp 
directors begin to plan now for such a contingency. 
Preparations will include the winter-proofing of 
camp equipment and buildings. A check on winter- 
housekeeping must be made. Sanitation under win- 
ter conditions must be gone over. Insulation must be 
considered. A check list of all winter requirements 
from fuel to water supply, from roads plowed-out to 
school facilities, must be made. 

As a precautionary project, every camp director 
should know now how long it would take him to 


1h Jour you had any thought of opening up 
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open up. If there are caretakers on the place it will 
be a much easier proposition. If camps are to be 
opened up on short notice, all preliminary steps 
should be taken as soon as possible. 

Multiple use of our summer camps already often 
includes fall foliage festivals, week-end ski camps in 
the snow-belt area, sugaring-off camps in the spring, 
early summer planting farm-labor groups, and havens 
for harvesting farm workers in the fall. 

We should add to the above all-year-use of sum- 
mer camps, the possibility of taking in emergency 
refugees. This is an important part of our country’s 
preparedness program. Twelve-month camping is 
definitely in the picture. 

Summer camps for boys and girls, located miles 
from any reasonable bombing objective or submarine 
shelling possibility, expect to do a record business 
this coming season. In doing so they will be render- 
ing a national service. If they will add winter camp- 
ing to their thinking they will expand their capacity 
for service tremendously. 

“Enlistment of summer camps in the war effort” 
was the purpose of a conference called by Governor 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts recently. Said the Gov- 
ernor, in appointing his camp planning committee, 
“The war makes it more necessary than ever to pro- 
mote the strength and well-being of our children. The 
committee will attempt to extend the camping priv- 
ilege to an increased number of underprivileged 
children and to insure operation of camps despite 


inevitable supply and transportation difficulties.” 


The next step for the summer camp is to extend 
the ‘camping privilege” to winter evacues and to be 
able to insure operation of camps despite winter 
conditions. 

Summer camps should accept this winter evacue 
challenge! The time to begin to winterize camps is 
now. To wait until the emergency arises will be an- 
other case of ‘‘too late and too little’. Should evacu- 
ation never become necessary, the winter-proofed 
camp will be ready for year-around camping anyway, 
and being ready, will certainly find use in the days 
ahead. 





magic—just fades right in!” The amber 
light reveals the backs of a couple of ex- 

cited boys leaning over a sink, to watch the mysteri- 
ous goings-on in a little tray. A man, looking over 
their shoulders, is feeling all over again the thrill that 
came when he developed zs first photograph. 

“Keep the tray rocking slowly, Pete,’ he suggests, 
‘and when it’s had about a minute, lift the print out 
by a corner and let it drip, then slip it into the next 
tray there.” 

Gee, look at my picture—swell, eh? This is fun!” 

Picture-making certainly is fun, and with modern 
methods, it is well within the grasp of camp-age boys 
and girls. Even the little eight-year-old can take and 
make his own snapshots to bring home along with 
happy camping memories. It is easily within the 
grasp of any camp, too, to provide the necessary 
equipment. Camera hikes, short dark-room sessions, 
picture mounting and album making lead to worth- 
while interest in this as a regular camp activity. 

Instruction in camps is either on an individual or 
a group basis. Classes and a definite routine could 
be organized to teach photography effectively, al- 
though it would probably seem too much like school. 
Since only those with cameras, for the most part, will 
be the ones interested in learning to develop their 
films, photography is best managed as a free-choice 
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activity, with occasional spontaneous groups. 

The counselor's job is to guide camera hikes, super- 
vise the developing and printing, and work with the 
campers on projects. 

“Grab your camera, and let’s take a photo-hike. 
See how the shoreline makes a nice curve up there? 
Now how about framing that distant scene with the 
lower branches of these trees!” 

Six or seven lads are peeping into the finders on 
their various cameras, moving here and there, trying 
to get the most pleasing picture in front of them. 
They are really seeing Nature—not just taking it for 
granted. 

“And when you think you have a good composi- 
tion, how do you work the trigger?” 

“You squeeze it real smoothly!” 

“That’s it. Get your feet spread apart so you'll be 
good and solid. Brace your camera firmly, and 
squeeze the trigger, just as in shooting a rifle. You 
know a steady camera is even more important than a 
steady gun, because the picture may never be the 
same again, but you can always use another target.’ 

All sorts of pictures are tackled—landscapes, ac- 
tion shots, portrait studies, interiors, story-telling, 
and soon. The campers learn to find a real center of 
interest for each exposure, to watch the backgrounds 
for distracting details, to get balanced compositions, 
to arrange action pictures so the movement is toward 
or away from the camera, to plan clever pictures 
which tell definite stories, to set their cameras on 
steady supports for time exposures. They learn how 
an exposure meter is used, what a color filter does, 
how to shade their lenses from direct sunlight—and 
they /earn by doing. They learn to seek good pictures 
rather than just snapshots. 

The value of photography lies in its ever-potentia! 
beauty. It is certainly a direct and easily manipulated 
form of expression for anyone. Artistic thinking 1s 
present even when the smallest camper decides to 
take a picture of his pal with a broom in his hand, 
sweeping out the cabin, instead of merely standing, 
waiting for the picture to be snapped. A story was 
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conceived, arranged and presented. Using a camera 
properly makes us think in these terms. 

Camps can provide an incentive and the materials 
to start many boys and girls on a wonderful hobby— 
a lifetime recreation, always with new paths to try, 
and with no physical limitation as youth’s energy de- 
parts. And camps can provide this with a surprisingly 
small investment. 

Of course a work place must be arranged first. It 
could well be revamped from an old forgotten store- 
room, a section of the Nature room, or even in a 
shack of its own. Darkness is easy to provide, with 
a double door or L-shaped entryway with curtains, to 
give safe access. A sink or two with running water 
(hot is not necessary), a solid work table, some cup- 
boards, and a thorough cleaning are in order. An 
ideal set-up would be two or more large darkrooms 
connected by a dark hall, and a light work space, also 
with a sink, nearby. Electricity is a practical necessity, 
although oil safelamps and printing frames could be 
used for ordinary work. Light-proof ventilation will 
prevent an unhealthy, stuffy atmosphere. 

The equipment could be loaned by the man in 
charge of photography, assuming he already has been 
bitten by the photo bug. Otherwise, the camp need 
not spend more than $30 for a fairly complete out- 
fitting with fine equipment. A practical list of sup- 
plies is given in the appendix. Each camper will pur- 
chase his own film and printing paper, and the total 
bill for chemicals for a summer’s activity will amount 
to no more than seven or eight dollars. With so many 
miniature cameras around, facilities for enlarging 
should be provided, if not by the counselor, by the 
camp for an additional $30. 

The cost, then, per camper, is extremely low for 
the value received. The joys of photography are not 
restricted to the sunny days or the husky boys, like 
many athletics, yet it teaches the ability to see, to use 
your hands, to plan in advance, to be clean and care- 
ful. Ability is recognized and rewarded permanently 
by good pictures. Competition is always an element. 
And the cost of the camera used is of no significance; 
the two-dollar box will record an idea just as well as 
any camera. 

Of course most of the campers will learn, along 
with the proper use of the camera, only the basic 
routine of developing and printing, and each will 
make perhaps three or four films during the summer, 
while some will go ahead with advanced work. 
Under proper guidance, this adventure of photogra- 
phy may thus be enjoyed with real success, giving 
the campers a heightened culture as well as a perma- 
nent record of their summer's joys. 

DEVELOPING 

On the bulletin board of the dark-room or shack 
is a pad upon which those who wish to develop films 
this afternoon sign their names opposite a scheduled 
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time. Fifteen minute intervals are already marked. 
Developing is in the afternoon, so the films may dry 
undisturbed in the evening. Printing comes in the 
morning, or on alternate days. 

It this is the camper’s first photo-finishing experi- 
ence, he is given a good chance to get a clear idea of 
the layout in the dark-room before turning out the 
white light. He learns that there is developer in the 
first tray, fresh water in the glass middle tray, and a 
liquid called hypo fixer in the right-hand tray—all 
of them lying in a wide sink. An old film is then 
rolled up in a tray of water, and he learns how to 
work the “‘scroll system” of developing. This easy 
method prevents accidents like dropping the film or 
missing the tray, as when the old “see-saw” method is 
used. 

In using the ‘‘scroll system’’, the film is kept coiled 
in two rolls, right down in the solution. These rolls 
are handled with only the thumb and one finger at: 
the edges. (Very dangerous to even touch the soft 
gelatin—might scratch the face right off your best 
pal!) The film is pulled in short movements from 
one roll to the other, keeping it in the bottom of the 
tray all the time. When one end is reached, the action 
is reversed to work your way to the other end. Be 
careful you don’t just go back and forth in the same 
section of film! The idea: is to let it all get a chance 
to be developed in open solution. 

With this manipulation in mind, the white light is 
doused. Soon we can see the trays again in the dim 
red light, and what we can’t see, we feel. Start un- 
rolling the paper protector of your film—feel along 
until you get to the stiff film. Got it? Now tear that 
little paper leader off the end of the film, and pull 
the film away from the rest of the paper. Feel down 
to the end of it, and tear the film away from the 
paper. Now let’s stretch the film out to a straight 
and untwisted length. Fine! 

While holding the film out straight, let’s find that 
middle tray. What is in it? Water—that’s right. 
Stick your little finger out and find the tray—the glass 
one with a rod in the middle of it. We slip the end 
of the film under the rod, and grab it at the other 
side. Pull it up as you let the other end down, and 
run it up and down as it gets soaked. It’s also getting 
very, very soft, so from now on we must not touch 
the flat side of the film. We'll hold it on/y at the ends 
or the edges. A minute of wetting, and we take it out 
from under the bar, let it drip, and then let it roll up 
down in the developer. There. Now let’s see if you 
remember how to scroll it from one end to the other 
as we were doing before. Look at the clock—we’ll 
take it out of this in about four minutes. 

After developing, a minute’s wash, up and down, 
and then the film is rolled up in the hypo, for about 
ten minutes more scrolling. The door may be opened 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Epiror’s Note: This is a summary of the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Pacific Camping Association as expressed in a coopera- 
tive study project based on a questionnaire titled “The Effects of 
War on Camping’. In the treatment of the data received, the meth- 
od employed was a combination of the statistical, impressionistic and 
editorial approaches. This report was presented before the associa- 
tion’s annual conference held in Santa Barbara in March and was 
sponsored by the Studies and Research Committee: Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy, Chairman, Louis H. Blumenthal, Director of the Study, 
Levene, Secretary. 


affirmation’, Lindeman is convinced that “ Progres- 

sive Education and Democracy are to each other as 
roots are to plants. Without roots, plants cannot 
exist. Without education practised as a progressive 
discipline, there can be no democracy. If democracy 
disappears wholly from our earth, its demise will be 
coincident with the death of experimental or progres- 
sive education. For those bold enough to do it, this 
is no time for recanting but the time above all times 
for a ringing re-affirmation of democracy and democ- 
racy’s need for its inseparable partner, progressive 
education.” 

To this declaration of renewed faith, Pacific Coast 
Camping leaders wholeheartedly subscribe as basic 
to good camping in these critical times. The greatest 
service camp can render to our country at war, they 
feel, is for camp to go on doing what it has been do- 
ing, only to do it better than ever before. The pre- 
vailing sentiment was caught in the reply of one 
leader when she said “The greatest service camp can 
render is to help youth fortify themselves for the sort 
of things that life is apt to demand of them in the 
coming months, by providing opportunities: to build 
inner resources; to keep balance; to be cooperative in 
group life and carry their share of responsibility; to 
build for physical and emotional health; to acquire 
useful skills and learnings; to taste creative experi- 
ences; to know fun and laughter; to appreciate and 
fit into simple outdoor living—with emphasis on 
normality in such an educational experience.” 


|. his article “In the Face of Darkness: A re- 


While there were some differences of opinion in 
other issues raised by the study, in this fundamental 
affirmation of the philosophy of camping, directors 
believed with Dimock that “To the superficial person 
it may seem futile to persist in the pursuit of goals, 
to cling tenaciously to cherished ideals in the face of 
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the uncertainties of the hour. But the captain of the 
ship in the face of storm does not abandon his desti- 
nation nor does he throw overboard his chart and 
compass. He needs them now the more and they are 
given the most severe test of their usefulness. We 
need to clarify goals and purposes that may have be- 
come hazy, wobbly, or uncertain midst the confusion 
and propaganda that surround us.” 

Because of these convictions, camp leaders, as 
judged by their replies, would take vigorous excep- 
tion to a different school of thought as expressed by 
V.K. Brown in Recreation ‘The times may call all 
too soon for virile and rugged endurance—possibly 
society has too much emphasized sport for sport’s 
sake. It may have overstressed the thrill and the en- 
joyment of participation. Possibly we must now face 
sterner realities and further emphasize conditioning 
the youth of our city to a harder way of life, a disci- 
plined way of life, toughening the sinews and making 
harder the fibre of society against the work ahead .. . 
We are questioning also whether in the social phil- 
osophy of our day there may not have been too much 
emphasis lately on the group as a unit, too little 
counter-emphasis upon mass action in larger move- 
ments looking toward federated unity.” 

This study opened with a section on aims and ob- 
jectives in an attempt to elicit, by means of provoca- 
tive questions, indications of changes in this area be- 
cause of the war. The inquiry opened with the ques- 
tion: “What is the greatest service camps can render 
in this crisis.” As previously stated the keynote 
struck by most directors was adherence to peace-time 
camp educational principles and practices bolstered 
up with the belief that inherent in such practices 
were adequate provisions for meeting the needs of 
children in these days. There were a few who be- 
lieved in shifting the main emphasis to stressing 
physical fitness, or promoting a constructive peace, 
and a better post-war world. 

The other questions in this part of the question- 
naire called for reactions to statements, culled from 
the literature because of their provocative nature. 
They proposed that camps promote a harder way of 
life, indoctrination, hard work, mechanical skills, in- 
creased competitive sports, war games, military train- 
ing. Since some of these proposals carried within 
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them a threat to the camp-way of life, it was natural 
that they would be emotionally charged. 

“Some of the questions” said one person “have 
very serious implications, and when there is any in- 
ference of throwing standards and ideals overboard, 
in order to ride the bandwagon of militarization, 
regimentation, and physical fitness, I lose my sense 
of humor and react almost emotionally”. This was 
not an isolated instance of such reaction. Another; 
to the question, “Do you plan on introducing mili- 
tary training?”’, the answer came back in heavy bold 
letters, with words underscored, “HEAVENS No’. At 
this point, it might be pointed out that all replies 
were No on military training. This sentiment ts ap- 
parently shared by military men according to a story 
in Time. ‘‘ ‘Don’t waste time on half-baked military 
drill’, the headmasters of some 30 famed Eastern 
schools (among them: St. Paul’s, Taft, Horace 
Mann, Loomis) were told when they met at Pawling 
School in the Berkshire foothills to ponder the role 
of ‘‘Private Schools in This Emergency.” They called 
in an Army and Navy man, who flatly affirmed that 
the best service they can render the nation is to give 
their boys better training in fundamentals.” 

Before treating specific replies made in this section, 
other general comment might be appropriate. First, 
the unanimity of agreement on issues, wherever indi- 
cated in this report, should be qualified with the 
phrase “by and large’. This applies to such issues 
dealing with camp aims and program as: retention of 
the pre-war camp philosophy, war games, regimenta- 
tion, increased competitive sports. As against this, 
the replies to “harder way of life, hard work for 
youth, indoctrination”, showed directors arrayed in 
two opposing camps. This was more nominal than 
real. Generally speaking, such were the reservations 
to each reply, that in effect, they cancelled out the 
categorical yes or no answers accompanying the re- 
lated comments made with the result that there was 
a general agreement. Exact definition of terms used 
in the questionnaire would have obviated these con- 
tradictory replies. On other issues, directors were not 
of the same mind for elsewhere in the study, it will 
be seen that there was a real opposing alignment of 
opinion. 

So much for a composite overview of the replies 
under camp aims and program. These can now be 
dealt with more specifically according to the indi- 
vidual questions asked. 

The first question: “Should camps condition youth 
to a harder and disciplined way of life, toughening 
them up for rugged endurance?’ No regimentation 
and no Spartan-like type of program was the general 
answer. Camp, as is, was well-suited to condition 
youth to the needs of the times. Accordingly, many 
believed that the rugged way of life was always 
characteristic of camp: physical fitness was a by pro- 
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duct of good camping; that there should be some- 
what more of the hiking trips, pack trips, outdoor 
cooking and “roughing it’ activities. ““Toughening 
up’ activities, other directors urged, should be sub- 
ject to a number of conditions: that it be a pleasur- 
able experience consistent with democratic practices; 
that it not be regimented or militaristic; that it repre- 
sent a happy medium and involve no undue pressures. 
One director said “This is OK if the toughening up 
can be achieved by the sort of discipline that grows 
out of the group itself and results in inner controls 
being filled”. In two instances, the non-physical 
qualities were stressed. “I agree’, said one, “if you 
include the moral and religious as well as the physi- 
cal’. “Rugged” said another, “if you mean mental 
hygiene, moral stamina, social consciousness, civic 
participation and self-reliance. 

The second question: “It has been said: In the past 
we have relied on the expectation that the demo- 
cratic way of life will interpret itself. Now we need 
to employ indoctrination as a method. Do you 
agree?” The vote here was 34 against indoctrination. 
Of the 17 for, there were the qualifications previously 
referred which cancelled out this vote in the main. 
Some of the comments made were: ‘We better not 
leave too much to chance when we are being sub- 
jected to totalitarian propaganda’; “Our method of 
interpretation has been much too passive and requires 
a better brand than we have endeavored to keep in 
stock”. More affirmative were those who said “we 
need believers, not fanatics’, “we need more thor- 
ough acceptance, rather than indoctrination’, ‘we 
need actually to make possible democratic living’, 
“we need to interpret and practice democracy—no 
indoctrination will be needed”’, “that’s (indoctrina- 
tion) coyping the Nazis’. There was a critical note 
struck by one director who said “schools have been 
employing indoctrination so long that democracy 
does not mean much to children.” 

The third question: “It has been said: Hard work 
for youth in camps should be featured as part of the 
training in the war effort. Do you agree?” 24 agreed 
but mostly with the neutralizing type of qualification 
already mentioned. 23 definitely disagreed. It is rash 
to attempt to evaluate the replies since there was no 
yardstick by way of defining “hard work” provided 
by the questionnaire to guide the respondents. How- 
ever the composite view taken by the great majority 
is as follows: The usual camp duties will suffice; 
work habits were a natural outcome of camp experi- 
ence; youth will work hard if there is purpose and in- 
terest in a work project; hard play is a good -substi- 
tute for hard work. Others said, ‘““‘There will be 
plenty of hard work in the months to come in every 
phase of life. Emotional satisfactions in a camping 
experience may make it all the more bearable.” ‘“This 
matter should be left up to the campers’. “Camp is 
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the time for vacation’. A small minority held out for 
hard work provided that it was done in the play way; 
that the work done was needed for camp; that it was 
productive and useful. According to several persons, 
hard work was all right for boys but not for girls. 


Perhaps it might be illuminating to place along 
side the camp directors point of view, that expressed 
in Progressive Education of February, 1942. Here Dr. 
McClusky, Associate Director of the American Youth 
Commission is of the opinion that: ‘To attain the 
full value of work experience careful planning, con- 
stant evaluation, and adjustment to personal and so- 
cial goals will be required. But in conclusion it is not 
extravagant to say that experience in working at per- 
sonally and socially significant activities will be in- 
creasingly recognized as a necessity for the matura- 
tion of the individual and the health of society.” 
Elsewhere in the same magazine, Morris Mitchell ex- 
presses his belief that: “It has been questioned wheth- 
er many of these examples are suited to small chil- 
dren; whether we are not overburdening children by 
asking them to do men’s work. We reply that chil- 
dren like to do hard things if they can really do them 
well; that children and youth have suffered more 
from the frustration of not being invited to share in 
solving real problems than from being overtaxed in 
working at them”’. 


The next question that followed was: ‘Emphasis 
should be given to training in mechanical skills. Do 
you agree?” Here again directors placed reliance on 
the usual camp program to achieve this objective. 
There was a general agreement that children should 
be trained in manual skills. The crafts program 
should be stepped up, it was felt. No suggestion 
going beyond the pre-war program was recorded. 
There were some who did not believe that camp was 
intended to be a vocational school. 


Then came the question: ‘If we are to make Amer- 
ica strong, we must, as one approach, increase greatly 
all highly competitive sports activities as a necessary 
contribution to child development’. Do you agree? 
“No” said 44. “Yes” said 10. The individual com- 
ments added up to this: There is already too much 
emphasis on competition in the schools. Stress in 
camp should be on cooperation, teaching of sport 
skills, for sheer enjoyment. The general sentiment 
was best verbalized by one director: ‘“Team play and 
the disciplines developed in it are good but the dan- 
ger in highly competitive sports lies in a confusion of 
real values’. 

Replies to questions dealing with program re- 
vealed that directors were not going in for hasty let 
alone revolutionary changes because of the war. True, 
there were several who planned to include such new 
activities as fire-fighting, Red Cross knitting, conser- 
vation, patriotic programs, and there were those who 
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said greater emphasis was to be placed on first aid, 
health training, life saving, outdoor cooking. Several 
Boy Scout camps mentioned their “Emergency Ser- 
vice Training” program. One director was_ think- 
ing of establishing a berry-picking camp, because of 
the labor shortage; another of instituting a decentra- 
lized type of camp. Training for outdoor cooking on 
streets and vacant lots in case of disaster was another 
new project mentioned. One director was planning 
to stress promotion of tolerance toward different races, 
as well as discussions on the matter of a durable 
peace and the post war world. 

All that has gone so far represents an attempt to 
give at best an impressionistic picture of what camp 
directors are thinking about in the face of war con- 
ditions. The picture is quite clear. They are holding 
on to camping goals that have been maturing all 
these years. The needs of youth today are encom- 
passed in these goals. These are put into sharper 
focus when contrasted with different goals set up 
elsewhere. To this end, this report which has become 
a mixture of a survey of camp thinking and a survey 
of thinking outside the camp field, calls attention to 
the point of view found in an editorial appearing in 
the Journal of Health and Physical Education in the 
issue of January 1942. The editorial says in part: 
“.... We can be sure that those features of our pro- 
gram that contribute to exuberant health, to rugged 
development, to physical endurance, and to safety 
and morale will be given the leading roles in the 
drama in which we are engaged. Temporarily at 
least the newer and vaguer objectives—those that 
deal with the “total personality” and with integra- 
tion, valuable as we know them to be—these objec- 
tives will be shunted to the background while the 
emergency is being met. Those who have worked so 
long for the attainment of physical education as a 
“way of living,’’ as a means to richer and fuller ex- 
perience, as a training for group adjustment, and as 
an expression of esthetic feeling for physical move- 
ment, will naturally decry this turn of events”’. 

Then there is the recent story in the New York 
Times. It appears that the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has come 
out for a physical-fitness program embracing boys 
and girls between the ages of 8 and 18, including 
the establishment of work camps. According to Dr. 
Jay Nash, speaking for the Association: ‘“The work 
camps,” he declared, ‘““would be a combination of the 
government’s CCC camps and the regular Maine 


. Summer camps. Mrs. Roosevelt’s camp in the Cat- 


skills last Summer was of this type. It emulates the 

Hitler youth and Russian youth programs in that it 

would build a sense of loyalty to the nation. It 

would also keep the boys and girls out of direct con- 

tact with the war itself while through such tasks as 
(Continued on page 24) 
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groups is one of the specialities of our Camps 

and several times during the summer camp 
season we have need for barbecuing equipment on a 
large scale. For many seasons we have devised our 
own temporary spit, supports, and reflectors, using a 
substantial peeled green stick for a spit, supported 
by two or more green forked limbs, and old pieces 
of sheet metal or stove tops for reflectors. While we 
still use any available metal suitable for reflectors 
and recommend the wooden spits and forked sticks 
for temporary use, we have at least conceived and 
constructed a permanent barbecuing device. 

We suggest that the following dimensions may be 
helpful in setting up your own permanent barbecue 
equipment. We also strongly recommend that you 
use the equipment frequently and generously, for bar- 
becue chickens, rolled roasts of beef, legs of lamb, 
small whole pigs and lambs, and other meats and 
animals. You will find them delicious when cooked 
over an open pit of hardwood coals, and the fun and 
thrill which their preparation and consumption pro- 
vide are well worth the effort. 

For supports for the spit or lug-pole we used two 
angle irons, each ¥%” x 144” x 144”, each six feet 
long. Both were sharpened at one end to be driven 
into the ground, and the other carefully smoothed 
and filed so there were no rough edges. Seven iron 
strips 6” in length and 44” x 1” were welded or bolted 
at a slight uptilt into the angle irons so that they were 
non-movable. Beginning two feet from each sharp- 
ened end the lowest four were spaced 2 inches apart 
and the upper three spaced 6 inches apart, approxi- 
mately. These strips or pegs are so spaced so that the 
meat may be easily adjusted to varying heats and dis- 
tances from the fire. It would be well to have the 


two bottom strips bolted on, so that they could be 
(Continued on page 30) 
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NATURE STUDY 
LOOSES ITSELF 


T AN island camp near the Canadian border 
the summer campers weave attractive mats 
having warp of basswood strings and woof of 
reeds. Some busily turn the potter’s wheel fashioning 
native clay which they themselves have refined. 
Others paint with homemade brushes on birchbark 
(from the woodpile) in pigments gathered from the 





woods. They make raspberry jam over open fires, - 


bake blueberry pies or muffins in the wood range and 
brew chokecherry juice into cough syrup; all these 
fruits they seek and pick themselves. 

At many other camps a similar story can be told. 
The children go about the exciting work of making 
their own fishing tackle, securing their own bait and 
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cooking the fish which they catch. In prepa- 
ration for canoe runs they mend the canoes 
and perhaps make their own paddles. Music 
from homemade instruments adds gayety to 
the campfires before their temporary shelters. 
In many such ways they come very close to 
living in the woods. 

Throughout these camps the nature work is notice- 
ably different. It is no longer a forlorn ugly duckling, 
a curiosity or a department for homesick campers; it 
is the workhorse of the program and helps pull the 
camp's various activities into a well-knit organization. 
It is true, of course, that the nature program in serv- 
ing in a unifying capacity loses its own identity, but 
in so doing it greatly enhances the camp. And, under 
the cloak of anonymity, the principal aims of the na- 
ture program are better accomplished. 

Integration with the total camp scheme is the key- 
note of a smoothly functioning nature program, and 
arousing interest in natural things is its chief tool. 
Again the nature work best serves its own end if it 
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does not limit the range of interest it attempts to 
inspire. A farsighted nature counselor is willing to 
accept the fact that for many campers his work is only 
a small part of a path leading to something else. But 
he, like the hen which hatches ducklings, patiently 
aids those who do not see natural history as an end, 
to achieve what to them does seem more important. 
If he makes them cognizant of some small part of the 
wonders along their way, his work is a success. 

In some situations it is impossible to see the camp- 
site because of the camp. The very reason for which 
the site was selected is often so obscured by culture 
that the camp might just as well have been built in 
town. A skillful planner cannot only design build- 
ings which snuggle into the campsite, but he can also 
build a comprehensive program that takes advantage 
of the natural resources offered by the campsite. And 
in the utilization of what is already there, the nature 
program can blend many camp activities into a har- 
monious experience. Handicraft benefits by the use 
of natural materials. Campcraft may possibly be lim- 
ited to work with things that can be obtained only 
near the site. A policy for the selection of a camp's 
music, which considers the woods and waters and 
stars, helps avoid the trite songs so often too notice- 
able in camps. Outdoor cookery in being planned 
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around products of the countryside which the campers 
are able to obtain, incorporates a little geography, 
economics, and conservation. Many terms used in 
the teaching of swimming have been derived from 
aquatic animals. Sailing and the art of navigation de- 
pend so closely on applied nature study that too often 
the sailor-camper does not see the dependence. Simi- 
lar relationships are evident in every phase of a camp- 
er’s life. 

This unifying of nature study upon the program 
also has similar functions in its effect on the indi- 
vidual camper. Certain methods that operate in an 
integrated program draw upon the natural back- 
ground of the camp to build in the camper four im- 
portant qualities: 1. By arousing interest in many 
fields of activity the nature work helps form a well- 
rounded personality in the camper. This one func- 
tion is recognized as the primary duty of a camp. 2. 
Further introduction to the facts of the natural work, 
once interest has been awakened, gives one certain 
lasting values which increase his feeling of security. 
3. Personality and security are both enhanced by self- 
reliance in the individual. Such self-reliance may be 
helped by participation in natural activities in camp. 
4. The nature work, obscure as it becomes in a blend- 
ed program, actually draws the children into the 














practical cooperation of the camp's total program. 

All of this may be said in a different way. The 
child learns through the camping program to live 
gracefully and artistically, and at the same time more 
realistically. For when an individual begins to use 
his physical senses aesthetically, things become more 
real to him. Only with an awareness of one’s five 
senses and the possibilities of their uses can a camper 
begin to discriminate, and discrimination must be ac- 
quired if he is to select the best in his surroundings. 
The same discrimination determines one’s ability to 
live gracefully with his physical surroundings, with 
himself and with other people. 

Certain techniques have been developed by the 
author not only to arouse interest in natural subjects 
but to stimulate the use of the senses. The woods and 
the fields are the playground where these techniques 
are employed. They are so designed that the campers 
ask the questions. The interest actually is supplied 
by the campers and in many ways the fact that they 
have provided the questions as well as the interest 
is more important than the answer. Nevertheless, the 
answer, if possible, is forthcoming from the counse- 
lor, but not as an end to the matter. Rather, it at- 
tempts to appear in such a manner that it may be 
used by the camper in the formulation of more 
questions. This, of course, results in the stimulation 
of more interest. One of the most difficult things 
for a counselor to do is to be aware of and handle 
properly the response or appreciation evinced by the 
camper following stimulation by the counselor. 

Let us review some of these techniques that have 
been used successfully. 

A color hike is a comfortable ramble through the 
countryside in search of natural color. If the campers 
are able to write, they play a game in which each 
tries to list the most colors and where the colors 
appear. Thus the camper trains his eyes to see color; 
and in order to compile his list he must ask questions 
of the counselor. In that manner the counselor does 
not need to force information upon the camper. The 


young interrogators are soon to use their appreciation | 


of color in the selection of clothes, in judging art, 
and in their own creative endeavors. 

If the campers are out on a touch hike they feel the 
smooth leaves of the wintergreen or the coarse ones 
of the slippery elm. Willing cheeks turn to the breeze 
and learn to judge the humidity of the air; weather 
forecasting is no small part of camping knowledge. 
Fingers which have been trained to have an appre- 


ciation of texture are better fitted for sewing or skill- 


ful work on the potter’s wheel. One who has seen 
a blind person read his Braille letters or unhesitating- 
ly distinguish various objects knows that the sense of 
touch can be developed. Many are the joys opened to 
a camper who is acquainted with things by their feel. 

The sense of smell also offers many joys. It is an 
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unfortunate person whose mouth does not water 
when the delicious odor of frying fish drifts down the 
sharp morning air. While a human being does not 
have an innately keen sense of smell, with training, 
campers can be made aware of many natural odors. 
Members of the dog family—bears, wolves, foxes— 
are very near-sighted and depend upon their noses 
more than they do upon their eyes. 

Scientists have been unable to classify odors satis- 
factorily, but the variations among the six principal 
types are almost unlimited. To many people the sense 
of smell is most closely associated with memories of 
things past and campers have more opportunities in 
camp to associate odors with pleasant experiences 
than urban people normally do. Unnumbered flower 
scents, the resinous odors of balsam and spruce and 
pine, fire smokes, the nitrogenous smell following a 
lightning flash, fox scent, wintergreen, and countless 
typically natural smells—all add zest to living. A 
camp which does not utilize these natural resources 
is much the poorer. 

A listening hike helps reveal to the campers the 
myriad of sounds that fill the woods and fields. Many 
are animate, more are inanimate. The wind in all its 
moods whispers secrets to the campers who know 
how to listen, or screams warnings to all when a 
storm approaches. The cries of birds not only serve 
to identify them to a camper, but their manners of 
calling tell stories of joy, fear and excitement. Waves 
too tell stories. The composition of beaches and di- 
rection of the wind cause the waves to say many 
different things. So even though a camper is tone 
deaf, his ears may be trained to bring him joyful 
secrets of the woods that might have gone unnoticed. 

The fifth physical sense, that of taste, also can be 
of use in camping. One smiles behind his hand when 
he hears the tenderfoot say that he likes his sooty 
steak well done (slightly burned) or rare (practical- 
ly raw). Outdoor cookery fails if it permits campers 
to be satisfied with unattractive and unpalatable food. 
It does not have to do so; for natural fruits in season 
either as fresh dishes or cooked in muffins, fritters and 
jams add color to the camp menu and increase the 
campers’ normally healthy appetites. Practical prob- 
lems of diet, nutrition, and serving food more attrac- 
tively may be solved by the use of wild herbs or 
camper-cultivated vegetables. 

The most delicious taste in all the world is that of 
the wild strawberry. If a counselor helps campers 
find that one supreme gustatory experience, he will 
have given them not only that single pleasure but 
also a glimpse of all the other fun which goes with 
the finding of wild strawberries. 

Any of the sense hikes can be used rather well 
with most campers. We have found them successful 
even among our seven- and eight-year-old children. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A\n Open |_etter to Counselors 


Dear Mr. Staffman: 
E have your letter manifesting concern re- 
W essing the destiny of camping during the 
war. We, too, have been concerned and 
have done much thinking and planning. 

At the outset please know that all camp directors 
are optimistic about camp prospects this year, and 
have accepted conditions as a challenge to prove the 
educational and social values of the camp in the 
community. We pass our conclusions on to you for 
we want you to know we have been actively attuning 
ourselves to these times. 

There has never been a greater need for camping! 
Camps this summer will provide a retreat for chil- 
dren from a world of confusion. We are asking all 
staff and campers to join us in leaving radios at home 
so as to eliminate the undesirable aspects of the news 
and the propaganda. We will ask that newspapers 
be destroyed after the owners have read them. Table 
and cabin discussions will studiously avoid all war 
talk. Visitors and parents will be requested to co- 
operate with us in refraining from war discussions in 
correspondence or conversations. 

Highly sensitive as they are, youngsters are more 
likely to become disturbed during troubled conditions 
because they have not been seasoned to confusion and 
do not have a clear understanding of the situation. 
They are emotionally affected by turmoil and chaos, 
and as a result, mental and physical development may 
be retarded. Pediatricians and psychologists will 
verify the value of a few weeks in the seclusion of the 
good summer camp. 

Another function of camps this summer will be to 
assume guidance of children in homes broken by war 
service. Fathers by the scores have been called to 
duty—mothers are busy in Red Cross service, com- 
mittee work, etc. The school in a measure provides 
the guidance now, but the camp must take over in 
the summer. Parental obligations to the war effort 
will grow rather than decline and the camps must 
increasingly assume more of the responsibility for 
guidance. 

Americans have always been chided because they 
work 18 hours a day, every day, and do not take time 
out to relax—but as the darky said, “You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet!” Shortage of man power due to army 
demands and defense projects will require business 
men to redouble their efforts. Mothers who have had 
maids, nurses and cooks will lose them to more re- 
munerative and necessary industry jobs, thereby 
placing the burden of the household chores on their 
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own shoulders. For their own well-being and that of 
their children, they will need the services of the camp 
as never before. 

We camp people have a definite responsibility to 
the future, too. After this war is over there will be a 
period of reconstruction, with problems the like of 
which we have never faced before. There will be a 
need for great leaders, men and women of action— 
people who have initiative and aggressiveness, who 
can assume responsibility and do things independent- 
ly. While camps have contributed outstandingly to 
the development of such leadership in the past, this 
season must witness an increased tempo of effort on 
our part. As never before children need the rich ex- 
perience in democratic living that the youthful de- 
mocracy of the summer camp can give them so gen- 
erously. 

We have heard much discussion of late about the 
high percentage of rejection among recruits because 
of poor teeth, general poor physical condition, etc. 
This blight on the health record of our country de- 
mands that the camps continue with increased effort 
their outstanding program of physical conditioning, 
educating children in the care of health, developing 
habits of regularity and an appreciation of a sound 
body. 

You seemed worried that tire rationing would 
make a difference in total enrollments. On the con- 
trary we are confident that enrollments in camps 
throughout the country will increase. Family trips 
will be eliminated and weekend commuting will be 
curtailed. Many youngsters this year will for the first 
time have the privilege of camp because their parents 
heretofore thought they were providing well enough 
by scheduling a family trip or renting a lake cottage. 

Income taxes are great—and they'll be greater, 
but don’t you find more willingness to pay? The 
attitude is that ‘“we have a job to do and all of us 
must do our part’. No one, to the best of my knowIl- 
edge, intends to drop plans for an education for their 
youngsters. Nor will they drop camping with its 
undeniable contribution to education. One parent 
said, “I'd rather spend my money while I can get full 
value back than bank it, hoping it will be there ten 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEW YORK STATE CAMPS OPERATE AT 57 





PER CENT OF POSSIBLE CAPACITY 


Such are some of the startling revelations contained in 
the rather matter-of-fact summary of sevezal years’ study of 
organized camping in New York State recently received by 
The Camping Magazine from Fay Welch of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 


Mr. Welch, who permitted himself no expressions of 
Opinion in the appended summaity, stated in a letter to the 
editor: “What undoubtedly limits the number of children 
going to camps primarily is a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the general public of the values of camping, rather 
than a lack of facilities. Significantly, the greatest amount 
of unused camp: space exists in camps where the children 
pay only a portion of the actual cost of their camping ex- 
periences. 


Mr. Welch's digest of the report follows: 

In the spring of 1941 Arthur T. Wilcox, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Department of Landscape and Recreational Man- 
agement of the New York State College of Forestty, com- 
pleted a study of New York State camps. 

The idea of this study originated with the National Park 
Service and was taken over by the Division of State Planning 
of the State of New York. The New York State Department 
of Health cooperated by furnishing the best available list of 
organized camps.* At the request of the Division of State 
Planning the completion of the study was undertaken by the 
Department of Landscape and Rec:eational Management 
of the New York State College of Forestiy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


The study was based on questionnaires sent to each camp 
director in the state for the seasons of 1938 and 1939. The 
original questionnaires were those evolved Ly the National 
Park Services as a part of the Park, Parkway and Recreational 
Area study of the entire United States authorized by Con- 
gress approximately five years ago. Mr. Wilcox supple- 
mented these questionnaires with others of his own. In 
addition, questionnaires were also sent to the principal na- 
tional organizations operating camps within the state, and 
samplings were made to gain an idea of how many New 
York State children attended camps outside the state, as well 
as how many children from outside the state came to New 
York State camps. 


The study resulted in the most comprehensive survey of 
organized camping thus far made in any state, data being 
secured on existing facilities, extent of use, range of cost, 
and many other points. The 165 pages of summarized data 
presented in the thesis “Organized Camping in New York 
State’’ which was submitted by Mr. Wilcox in partial ful- 


fillment for the requirements of the degree of Master of - 


Science in June, 1941, is full of interesting material. 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF CAMPS 


Information was secured from 808 organized camps with- 
in the state. Of these 452 were semi-public or “‘organiza- 
tion” camps, 321 were private camps and 35 were public 
camps. There were 123 church camps in the state, 78 Boy 





Scout camps, 42 Girl Scout camps, and 30 Y.M.C.A. camps. 
Co-educational camps constituted 30.1 of all the camps in 
the state, 25 per cent of all camps operated for boys alone, 
and 16.7 per cent operated for girls alone. Of the 808 camps 
in the state 723 are “youth camps’. 
Winter camping** was carried on by 25 of the camps 
reporting, for a total of 19,539 camper-days. 


ATTENDANCE AND CAPACITY 


The approximate total attendance for all organized camps 
for the summer season (largely based on records for 1939) 
was 203,277 persons for a total of approximately 4,212,000 
camper-days. Private camps accounted for 43.8 per cent of 
the camper-days, churches for 19 per cent and Boy Scout 
camps for something over 9 per cent. There were 297 camps 
having an attendance of less than 100 campers, while 12 
camps had an attendance of 2,000 or more campers. 

The percentage of the total youth population (ages 7 to 
17 inclusive) in New York State that attends camps during 
a single season is 9.15%.This figure was obtained after cor- 
recting for New York children who attend camps outside 
the state and for out-of-state children who come to New 
York camps. 

In 80 per cent of all camps, most of the campers were 
between 10 and 14 years of age, while 66 per cent had most 
of their members over 12 years of age. 

The average length of stay of each camper in private camps 
was 48.8 days, while in public and semi-public camps it was 
22.5 days. The shortest average length of stay for any one 
group was 7.4 days for the 4-H club camps. The average 
length of time the camps were open was approximately 8 
weeks. 

New York State camps were filled to about 80 per cent of 
their actual operating capacity. The highest attendance per- 
centages were maintained by the Boys’ Clubs camps which 
were used to 92 per cent of their capacity, and the lowest 
by the Boy Scout camps which were 58.2 per cent filled. 

If all existing youth camps were filled to capacity, with 
all public and semi-public camps operating for ten weeks 
with five camping periods and all private camps having two 
five-week periods, there would be facilities for 350,540 
youths. As actual youth attendance was approximately 197,- 
500. It is evident that New York state camps operated to less 
than 57% of their possible capacity. 


LEADERSHIP 


Approximately 6,250 persons were employed in conduct- 
ing camps in New York State during the summer. Approxt- 
mately one-ha!f of the people working on camps staffs were 
employed in private camps. 

The ratio of campers to counselors varied considerably 


To operate legitimately in New York State a camp must have 
a permit from the state health department. 
** It is reported that some 200 camps applied between January 
1 and 15, 1942 for permits to operate. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Camping Is of Greater Importance 
(Continued from page 2) 


upon as an alibi for not putting on an extensive pro- 
gram. Rather, determine that regardless of obstacles, 
you are going to find new ways of getting more 
youngsters who need camping out into the camps. 

We have spoken of the immediate things, the help 
to the children, the indirect results in the effect on 
families, but I should like also to emphasize that 
there is an even greater and less tangible effect. | 
believe that in the years ahead, when that day of 

eace which we pray is not too far distant arrives, this 
nation should take a position of world leadership in 
showing the way that the nations of the world may 
live as a family of nations, a society of nations based 
on laws and justice and not brute force and the will 
of men. This nation must take that responsibility, the 
responsibility that is ours because of the very fact 
that we are a nation that springs from the sons and 
daughters of every other nation in the world, and 
hence has the greatest possible opportunity and task 
of furnishing world leadership on a constructive 
basis. And to the degree that the citizens of this 
country in the years ahead fully appreciate what de- 
mocracy means, to the extent that they are not antt- 
social but have the broad and constructive attitude, to 
that degree will the total concept be constructive as 
portrayed through the actions of government. Gov- 
ernment reflects the attitude of the people. 

You have seen, as I have seen, examples of where 
youngsters, because of a lack of opportunity, because 
of an unfortunate environment, became bad, antt- 
social, criminal. You have seen others who started 
on that path but were given help from agencies or 
individuals, and were given a better opportunity and 
outlook, become outstanding members of the com- 
munity. I should like to emphasize that, just as you 
have seen that happen in striking degree in individual 
cases, so to a lesser degree is an entire generation 
affected by the way in which society meets the prob- 
lems of that generation. War will have repercussions 
on the generation coming up, and to the degree that 
adults and leaders and the government of this coun- 
try are intelligent in meeting those shocks, to just 
that degree will that generation in turn be a genera- 
tion on which we can rely to a greater degree for 
constructive, sound direction in the years ahead. I 
hope you fully appreciate, as you improve the outlook, 
the morale and the attitude of the generation that is 
coming up, not only are you doing a great service for 
the thousands of that generation, but you may be 
adding to the proper approach and alert interest of a 
generation of the nation in years ahead, a generation 
that will determine that America will take a leading 
part in establishing justice, that will mean peace in- 
stead of war to the generations ahead. 
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CRAFTS 











ARCHERY — ART STONE — AVIATION — BEADS 
CATALIN — COOKCRAFT — HORNS — CLAY 
INDIAN LORE — LEATHER — LEATHERETTE 
METALWORK — SPONGEX — WOOD- 
BURNING — WOODCARVING 


Send for NEW catalog wall chart 


CRAFT GUILD, 628 Drummond Place, Chicago 
“THE HOUSE OF ALL CRAFTS” 














eae COVERAGE 
ALL CRAFTS 


CRAFT 


leather archery beads woodcarvin 
plastic metals cork Indian crafts 
lacings weaving boondoggle model building 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalog on Request 
Discounts to Camps 








FOODS 








RAILTON’S PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


SERVICING CAMPS IN THE GREAT 
MIDDLE WEST 


Finest Quality Preserves, Jellies, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Cocoa, Gelatine Desserts— 
General Food Products. 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


363-405 W. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 








LABELS 








NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST PRICES, 
GUARANTEED 24 hour service. Special prices to 
camps and schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 
Wat. 9-4627 








SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








BOOMERANGS 


We have the largest assortment of 
them. 


rm Ask for Folder or Price List 
PAUL METRO CO. Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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SOUND 
SILENT 





MOVIES e 


A superlative sound and silent motion picture ser- 
vice at your disposal! Hundreds of select features, 
comedies, cartoons, novelties and other desirable sub- 
jects at very reasonable rates. Years of experience 
serving schools, colleges, churches, homes, Y’s, camps 
and clubs assure you of good pictures and good 
service. Write today for further particulars, specify- 
ing whether sound or silent films are desired. Address: 
Camping Division 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 1960 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 














Security Pegs for Campers 
(Continued from page 5) 


offer—namely the opportunity to become self-reliant 
people instead of marionettes dependent on the 
strings we control. 

The third peg is the feeling of Social Worth, the 
feeling of belonging to a group and being important 
in terms of the contribution one makes in that group. 
Fear, which is one of the greatest symptoms of in- 
security, disappears when we feel we are not alone— 
when we feel we are accepted by a group and respon- 
sible in it. This feeling of belongingness can be de- 
veloped in two ways at camp. We feel part of a 
group when we share in the work of the group. If 
war days mean that campers must take more responsi- 
bility for the everyday jobs of the camp, this is an 
asset, not a liability. If children have to help with the 
cooking, the sorting of mail, looking after cabins and 
tents, all these are valuable opportunities. The re- 
sponsibility a camper takes for the property and 
equipment of a group also ties him into group life. 
If equipment supplies are curtailed and what we now 
own have to be preserved, that offers a camper op- 
portunity not to care for equipment because he is 
told to, but to care for it because he thinks of it as a 
group possession, in other words, as ‘ours’. The ma- 
terial possessions of primitive tribes have a very real 
function in maintaining group solidarity; the posses- 
sions of a camp can likewise be utilized. 

The second way of developing a feeling of belong- 
ingness is the use of one’s skills which contribute to 
the group’s purposes and enjoyment. A child who 


can paddle, cook beans, make shelters sufficiently. 


well to contribute his share to a canoe trip, in doing 
so becomes part of a group. A child who can use his 
ability of playing the mouth-organ, telling jokes, 
singing a song for the enjoyment of a group, gains 
a sense of belongingness. 

Social worth develops also through social responsi- 
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bility. No group of people can live happily together 
without coming to common agreement on certain 
desirable practices. In camps decisions have to be 
made about such things as meal times, times for 
quietness, regulations effecting safety and so on. The 
more the camper can participate in making these 
decisions, and the more responsibility he takes for 
carrying them out, the more socialized he becomes. 

All camps want children to have fun, but in some 
camps it has become the tradition to have fun by 
breaking the rules, by rowdyism and lack of discipine. 
At some camps bedtime is set for 9:30, and at eleven, 
twelve and even two o'clock, campers are found run- 
ning about disturbing others, raiding tents, waking 
the maintenance staff—and this is considered having 
fun. Such campers are developing not democracy, 
but anarchy, which is the highest form of group dis- 
ruption and therefore of insecurity. 

Social worth is increased to the extent that we 
become socially mature. Our phase of social maturity 
is the willingness of the individual to enjoy making 
his own contribution for group, rather than individ- 
ual, purposes. At camps we have replaced material 
rewards with individual recognition; the time has 
now come to emphasize the enjoyment that results 
through anonymous contribution in a common cause. 
Edward Wilson, who accompanied Scott on that most 
magnificient of all camping trips—to the South Pole, 
wrote from the little isolated tent in which they were 
dying, and knew that they were dying, ““We are play- 
ing a good part in a great scheme’. That attitude 
is one we might well accept, that attitude we might 
encourage and develop in all our campers. 

The fourth peg of security lies in a Realistic Atti- 
tude—a willingness to face the facts and to accept 
them. “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world” may be a poetic notion, but in a world at war 
it is a disastrous philosophy. Our security as adults 
lies in knowing the truth, of facing what really hap- 
pens, and on the basis of our knowledge, directing 
the future. Mr. Churchill succeeded in building 
morale in Britain not because he said “all will be 
well’, but because all he had to offer was ‘“‘blood and 
sweat and tears.’” Our campers should be helped to 
face the problems, the failures and possibilities of 
their camp life in the same manner. If they lose a 
sailing race, if their play fails to succeed, if, on a trip 
they meet rain and wind and cold, they should face 
the problems squarely and work out decisions on 
the facts. 

It is from realism that a sense of proportion, and 
therefore a sense of humor, develops. Hitler’s people, 
enmeshed in a net of falsehood, are not allowed, nor 
capable of laughter. The British and American 
morale has been heightened because of the humor 
born out of realism. When the bombs had smashed 
a section of London to ruins, one small shop had on 
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the remaining portion of its door, ‘open for bust- 
ness’; the next shop still more a skeleton of its former 
self, put up the sign “still more open for business.” 
So in camp realities humor can be born, and through 
this use of a sense of proportion the security which is 


comes from the willingness to reconsider and adapt 
one’s plans to meet new situations. Surely camps 
offer a variety of opportunity for this. 

If our tent is pitched so that it looks onto a brick 
wall, or an old dump, it is not secure for soon we 





shall want to take it down and move it to a spot with 
a view. So for security, our campers must have a view 
—a vision toward which they can face. What vision 
we offer them depends partly on what our own phil- 
osophers are, but as camp directors, surely our vision 
should be unto the hills, hills of courage, of beauty 
and the divinity inherent in human personality. 


founded in Truth, develops. 


In pitching a tent, in addition to choosing good 
ground and putting in our corner pegs, we must leave 
sufficient flexibility in the ropes to allow for changes 
in the weather. So too, our campers, to be secure, 
must have sufficient flexibility to meet the many 
changes which undoubtedly will confront them. Such 
flexibility comes through acquaintance with and un- 
derstanding of people of different types, opinions and 
points of view. It comes through appreciation of 
other groups than one’s own and their value to the 
community. Campers in a private camp should be 
given a chance to know the splendid work being 
carried on by camps of other types, and to respect the 
various contributions made by different camps to good 
camping practices. It may be good publicity for camp- 
ers to sing, ‘rah, rah, rah, we're the best camp in the 
land”’, but it is very bad democracy. 








CRAFTS CARRY ON! 


You can get craft materials suited to craft objectives in 
ABUNDANT VARIETY. Only critical metals cannot be 
had. Many fascinating, practical new materials are ready 
for the 1942 season. Guard future crafts programs by 
watching this space for new craft ideas. 


COSTULOID—ONE NEW IDEA 


Cut colorful acetate plastics with scissors. Cement instantaneously 
with foolproof cements. Polish quickly with Costuloid liquid— 
with simple techniques and little equipment, make _ brooches, 
bracelets, paper knives, doll furniture, etc. . . . . hosts of useful 
gadgets . . . learn this low-cost, short-time per prospect craft 
easily, quickly—with the No. 500 Costuloid Introductory Kit for 
counsellors—all materials, cements, designs and instructions for at 
least 20 projects . .. all parts can be refilled as needed. 


No. 500 Costuloid Kit ........ $2.00 each 
Complete Catalogs - 20 Crafts - 15 cents 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Flexibility comes, too, from consideration and dis- 
cussion of different points of view, of valuing other 
peoples’ opinions that differ from one’s own. It also 























Vitamin C at Low Cost 
for Health Defense at Camp 


Order these Vitamin C Beverage Bases today to assure an adequate supply 
of Vitamin C for your campers in any emergency. Save waste—save spoilage 
—save storage space with Hilker & Bletsch famous Vitamin C Beverage Bases! 





The heavy wartime demands of our Government and shipments to the Allies 
have curtailed the available supply of pure crystalline Vitamin C to the point 
where it is imperative that you order soon to make certain of supplying your 
campers with essential Vitamin C in daily diets. In estimating quantities, bear 
in mind that this year you can not rely on obtaining fresh citrus fruits for this 


purpose. 
V C VITAMIN C BEVERAGE BASE.—A water soluble powder, 
ewWeies which when dissolved as directed, produces a pleasant fruity 
beverage approximating the caloric value and Vitamin C potency of fresh orange 
juice. The standard cost is only 54c a gallon, of which a 4 oz. liquid portion 
provides individual daily requirements (1,000 International Units) of Vitamin C 
and 50 calories. Valuable also for fortifying other beverages with Vitamin C. 
Keeps indefinitely. The Byrd Expedition took no other source of Vitamin C to 


Antarctica. 

H RB LEMON FLAVORED CRYSTALS.—Each 11 oz. can has 53,000 
sie WZ= International Units of Vitamin C added. When dissolved in 

water as directed, each 100 ml. will contain not less than 70 mgm. of Vitamin C, 

the approximate equivalent of fresh lemon juice. Eliminates time-wasting job of 

squeezing fresh fruit for making refreshing, healthful beverages. 


V.C.B. and all ad- 
vertising claims for 
it are accepted by 
the Council on 
Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Ass’n. 
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Health Talks to Campers 


(Continued from page 6) 


toxemia with its resultant drowsiness, inactivity and 
irritibility of the nervous system. Regular habits in 
these matters are essential to good health. At this 
time cleanliness of the feet to avoid athletes foot may 
be added. 

TALK II. 

Bacteriology.—W ith the use of stained bacteria on 
glass slides the children would receive through the 
microscope a real thrill as all microbes are microscop- 
ic and the actual picture of germs would leave a 
tangible impression on their minds. This talk may be 
supplemented by color plates available in any text 
book on bacteriology. 

Bacteria which invade the throat such as hemolytic 
streptococcus, the streptococcus of scarlet fever and 
the bacillus causing diptheria arouse real interest. 
Added to this list should be the organisms causing 
pneumonia. 

A distinction should be made between bacteria 
which are harmful and those which are helpful. Chil- 
dren should not be taught that all bacterial are our 
enemies. 

The association of these bacteria with disease 
should be taught. Bacteriology of the intestinal tract 
should serve as an example of pathogenic and bene- 
ficial organisms. 

Needless to state the interest aroused in this sub- 
ject would depend largely upon the personal ability 
of the one giving the demonstration. 


TALK III. 

Prevention of disease.—Most children throughout 
their childhood are given many preventive inocula- 
tions, the value of which has in no way interested 
them beyond the pain caused by the same and it is 
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a rare child who has the slightest idea what these 
inoculations are given for. There is no longer any 
mystery connected with medicine and children should 
know. 

Contact infection should be mentioned in this talk 
and instruction given about the importance of avoid- 
ing respiratory infections through direct contact with 
persons who have a cough or sore throat. 

Also in this talk may be considered the question of 
tuberculosis and the dangers of contact with this 
disease. Here should be mentioned the importance of 
bovine as well as human tuberculosis. Children 
should be taught the value of pasteurized milk in its 
relation to bovine tuberculosis. 

Here also may be mentioned the most interesting 
subject of pain as a warning of impending trouble. 


TALK IV 


Foods and their relation to Health_—Children hear 
much of vitamins at the family board and most of 
such information is probably given out by parents 
insufficiently informed in these matters. 

The sources of each common vitamin should be 
taught in a simple manner, care being taken not to 
give too long a list of foods which contain these 
vitamins; e. g. Vitamin A is best obtained from milk, 
eggs, cod liver oil, and such vegetables as carrots or 
squash. 

Vitamin B is found in the wheat germ which can 
be obtained by using breads made from whole wheat 
or rye flour rather than through the use of valueless 
white flour. 

Vitamin C should be shown to come particularly 
from the citrus fruits and the importance of these 
foods emphasized. Vitamin D, the one least found in 
the foods commonly eaten, should be given by the 
addition of cod liver oil or the concentrates to the 
diet of every growing child. 

The importance of minerals in our diet should be 
stressed and particularly should there be mentioned 
the foods which contain the greatest amount of cal- 
cium and phosphorus so essential to the proper nutrt- 
tion of the teeth and the bones. 

This lecture may be made more interesting by the 
use of charts showing the comparative value of foods. 
Also charts may be obtained which demonstrate the 
different body tissues which are nourished by the 
several vitamins. Colored charts prove more inter- 
esting to children. There may also be added to this 
talk the value of fats, carbohydrates and proteins. 


TALK V 
Accidents.—Helping others who are in distress— 
the control of hemorrhage — drowning accidents. 


The Red Cross book on first aid is the best publica- 
tion to be used in this talk. 


TALK VI. 
Mental Health_—Dutring the period of adolescence 
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children develop strange ideas of life. It is an inse- 
cure period of their life during which they develop 
fears, obsessions and neurotic symptoms which cause 
great distress. They must receive help and assurance 
to help them in forming a proper philosophy of life. 
They must be taught the importance of their fears 
and the unimportance of most of them. During this 
period they develop a solid background of life which 
brings them happiness in the future or their feelings 
of insecurity cause them much unhappiness. Never 
have children been confronted with such a distortion 
of world views; never such chaos of ideas which they 
are incapable of deciphering. Such attacks of villainy, 
treachery and persecution of innocent peoples are 
entirely foreign to them. Yet these children of today 
are the very ones who must assist in this matter of 
freeing the world of such disasters. They are the ones 
who must bring about a permanent peace and a de- 


cent way of life, if such is possible. They must be 
made to realize that the children of other nations 
which have been ruthlessly trodden down are no 
different than themselves. They must also realize 
that the children who have been unfortunate enough 
to have lived in the aggressor nations have the same 
desires in life, the same impulses and the same in- 
herent love of right and truth. Only by instilling into 
their minds the, at present, almost hopeless precept 
to love their enemies is there the least hope for mu- 
tual understanding among nations in the years to 
come. Now if ever Christianity must come to the fore 
and help in the readjustment of this chaotic world. 
To handle such a subject with children who hear 
nothing but words of hate of one nation toward an- 
other requires tact, faith and boundless courage on 
the part of the teacher. 
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War and Camping 


(Continued from page 12) 


canning, planting and work against erosion it would 
perform a useful defense service.”’ 

At this point it might be appropriate to record the 
voice of Dean Kefauver, of the Stanford University 
School of Education, who predicted schools will face 
a mounting tide of pressure for changes in their war- 
time teaching program and urged careful considera- 
tion now may obviate hasty and “ill considered” 
action later. 

To this caution there is added some excerpted ma- 
terial from an editorial in the San Francisco Daily 
News. The editorial was titled “Education must not 
‘pass the buck’ on Youth to the Military”. It said 
in part: “One of the important questions to be dis- 
cussed at the National Convention of School Admin- 
istrators is a recommendation that the draft age be 
reduced from the present 20-year lower-age limit to 
include youths of 17 to 19 years also. . . . It is true 
this country faces the necessity of building and main- 
taining vast Army and Navy forces for years to come. 
It is true we must make use of our manpower to the 
maximum. . . . But it is equally true that we have 
need of an enlightened, resourceful, democratic citi- 
zenship qualified to face the intricate problems of 
future national existence with wisdom, intellectual 
courage and high purpose... . Isn’t our problem 
rather to so organize our educational system as to 
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draw out (educare) from each worthy youth the 
interest that will best suit his abilities and then see 
that he gets a chance to follow that interest to the 
goal of useful citizenship?” . ... Every thinking 
American is aware of the narrow margin between 
democracy and despotism. If, as seems inevitable, we 
are to become the most powerful military nation in 
the world, we have got to watch our step or we shall, 
in the process, become the most totalitarian nation in 
the world. And our educators must be particularly 
on guard against tendencies to make our youth the 
most fertile field in which to sow seeds of the new and 
hateful doctrines.” 

At this point, before discussing the organizational 
and “business” features of camping, with which the 
questionnaire also deals, one final issue in the area of 
education will be treated. It has to do with the ques- 
tion: “What is your attitude toward war talk and 
discussion in camp from the point of mental health?” 
Most of the replies ran something like this: “forget 
the war’, “give the boy a rest’, “leave it out, we do 
not care for it’’. Less extreme approaches were indi- 
cated in replies such as, ‘should not be unduly 
emphasized”, ‘OK if that’s what the children want’, 
“should like to have one news broadcast each day, 
but free from sensational news’. More permissive 
were the attitudes of those, in the minority, who 
said, ‘should allow them to discuss war problems in 
the good old American way’, ‘have the same amount 
of war talk as at home’, ‘‘face the fact that we are at 
war and help the child understand the war situation’”’, 
“part of normal living’’, “there is bound to be talk of 
war—whether we keep it healthy depends upon the 
attitude and emotional stability of the counselors”. 
Support for this last position comes from many child- 
guidance experts, including Sidonie Gruenberg, Di- 
rector, Child Study Association of America, who says: 
“We can give our children security not by hiding 
them from life, but by helping them feel our support, 
our confidence, our faith in the endurance over time 
of what we cherish and strive for. . . . We have 
indeed discovered that children are very sensitive, 
that they have been unexpectedly moved and dis- 
turbed by what we assumed beyond their notice. We 
have tried, therefore, to protect them. In effect, 
however, we have made them feel less secure in this 
process. For we have set them apart from what 1s 
after all their major concern—the life of the family, 
the sharing of the sorrows and concerns as well as 
the playtime and the indulgences.” 

More specific in this field are the findings of Edna 
Baker, President of the National College of Educa- 
tion, who made a study of how children should take 
World War II. According to the story in Time, this 
is Miss Baker’s advice for parents: “Children under 
6—Reassure them frequently that Hitler will not get 
them; avoid talking about war in their presence; 
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keep them busy with pleasant things.—6 to 8—Dis- 
cuss the war freely, but avoid talking about destruc- 
tion, brutality, suffering or war guilt; take their 
minds off war by playing family games, singing old 
songs, keeping home fires burning brightly.”—9 to 
14—Let them listen to the radio; play up stories of 
gallantry and cheerfulness among war-stricken peo- 
ples; discuss with them the background of war, the 
peace-to-come. 

We now come to that part of the inquiry where 
directors were asked to report on steps they plan to 
take on meeting the problems of staff this summer. 
They were asked the question: “How are you plan- 
ning to recruit staff, (counselors, handymen, cooks) 
in the face of the present labor shortage, the selective 
service act, and the now year-round program of col- 
leges and universities.” The answers as given by 
different individuals when grouped and paraphrased 
read something like this, “We will try to fill the gaps 
in our staff by planning to employ fathers, mothers, 
young married women, older men, older boys, men 
deferred in drafts, school teachers, more of our year- 
round professional workers, former counselors, 
camper graduates; as to health personnel, we will 
rely more on getting third-year medical students, 
physicians living close to camp, first-aid experts, 
practical nurses. Some of us will try to retain our 
camp physicians by paying them more. Those of us 
in the same geographical area will arrange cooper- 
atively for the employment of one physician for all 
our camps.” 

This adjustment to an emergency situation reveals 
no evidence of lack of resourcefulness on the part of 
camp people. There were listed other ways out, 
representing an admixture of imagination, hopeful- 
ness, self-sacrifice, and staff engineering: ‘utilize men 
on old-age pensions’’; ‘‘secure staff in the same old 
way—civil service channels (from a municipal 
camp) ; relying on the loyalty of last year’s leaders’, 
“doing more of the work myself”, “securing a larger 
number of younger staff to be under the supervision 
of key people, by offering increased salaries to these 
key people to attract them to camp.”” Apparently, the 
Volunteer Office of Civilian Defense has not im- 
pressed itself yet on the minds of directors for no one 
mentioned it as a source for recruitment of staff. 

There were a number of other items dealing with 
staff. The other questions posed were: “Are you 
planning to pay salaries where none were paid be- 
fore?” 31 said “no”, 11 said “yes”, 6 “possibly”. 
Are you planning to increase salaries?” Again more 
of the replies were “no”, 22 of them, while 15 said 
yes” and I said ‘‘the chef only”. 

“Will it be necessary to increase your “camper-to- 
leader ratio”? In 25 cases, the status quo will not be 
disturbed. In 10 cases, it will, and in 14, probably. 

~ Will it be necessary to lower personnel standards 
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in terms of age?” The poll here shows 25 No’s, 14 
Yes’s, 9 maybe’s. Educational background require- 
ments will remain the same in 9 camps, and be 
lowered in 15 camps. Previous camp experience 
requisites will remain the same in 25 cases, lowered 
in 9, and possibly lowered in 8 instances. The good 
news for counselors is that time off in 28 camps will 
stay as is, but will be reduced in 9 camps. 

Most of the men directors would not, “‘if necessary, 
employ women counselors in a boys’ camp.” This is 
a moot question in the camping field, so that the re- 
sults of the vote should prove illuminating. In favor 
of employing women counselors: men directors 1 to 
4, women directors 9 to 1—or put another way: For 
the proposal, men 5—women 9; against, men 20— 
women 1. 

There were those who were hopeful enough that 
it will be ‘‘business as usual”’ as far as recruiting staff 
was concerned. In this connection a news story might 
prove revealing: “J. W. Bristow, recently elected 
president of the California Personnel Management 
Association, yesterday urged industrial relations men 
to prepare in every way possible for acute labor short- 
ages. ‘Personnel problems will supersede all others 
for the duration of the war’, he said. ‘And they will 
affect every business enterprise.’ ” The foregoing 
Opinion was expressed somewhat more simply by the 
director who said, ‘‘it will not be so easy.” 

The final question in the Section on Staff was: ‘“‘Do 
you plan on any changes in leadership training? 

pre-camp, in-camp, new resources) Describe.” A 
number felt that they would be compelled to institute 
a more intensive training program to overcome the 
lowered age level of their counselors as well as the 
lowered standards with reference to educational 
background. One director felt that more attention 
should be given to the problem of handling behavior 
problems growing out of the war strain; another 
would make more use of Pomo Trail camp for the 
training of his counselors. 

In the matter of meeting some practical situations 
growing out of the war contingencies, several real 
problems were explored. The question was asked: 
“Do you think there is a possibility that you will be 
unable to operate camp because of war contingencies? 
Describe.” 30 said ‘“‘no’’ and 15 said “yes”. The 
affirmative answers, most of them qualified as being 
only in the realm of possibility, were: ‘‘use of camp 
as a hospital center,’ “inability to secure satisfactory 
transportation’, “camp location in a combat area or 
in a state park or in a national forest’, “government 
might take over entire area,” “campers drawn into 
the labor market because of the shortage of farm 
labor,” ‘“‘inability to secure adequate staff,” “failure 
of the government to back up camping as an essential 
civilian defense activity,’ “poor enrollment because 
parents do not want to be separated from children.”’ 
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Only 2 camps were definite in stating that they could 
not operate: in one instance because of the closing of 
the area due to the fire hazard, and in another be- 
cause the camp area was closed since it was particu- 
larly vulnerable to enemy attack. 


Directors were also asked to ‘describe your plans 
for air-raid precautions, and other war contingencies. 
It proved quite a surprise that of the 56 returned 
questionnaires, only two contained any comments on 
this point. Conscientious as directors have always 
been about the importance of safety measures, this 
notable lack of response is quite significant. This 
may be due to the general lack of authoritative, spe- 
cific information available in regard to air-raid pre- 
cautions, particularly in the mountains, or to the 
usual lag between the impact of an emergency and 
the drawing up of plans to meet it. One director 
stated that the boys could easily be dispersed in the 
woods and that the large basement in the lodge 
could serve as a shelter. The other reply revealed a 
director in a rather uncomfortable position of having 
her camp near large stores of war dynamite. 


“What plans are you making for securing your 
food supplies, transportation, equipment, etc.?” Here, 
too, there were a very limited number of replies, in- 
dicating that camp directors have not had the oppor- 
tunity of thinking this whole matter through. With 
reference to transportation, the replies were: “‘we use 
private cars,’ “have own transportation,” ‘‘combin- 
ing with nearby camps for transportation.’’ With 
reference to the securing of food, the replies were: 
“applying to priority board for priority rating,” 
“have already ordered food,” ‘‘part of a cooperative 
food purchasing project.” 


Further impacts of war in camp operations were 
noted. Only 7 are planning on a longer camp season 
while 37 are not. The age range of campers will, in 
the opinion of directors, remain the same in 40 in- 
stances, and not in 8. In three cases there is the ex- 
pectation that younger children will enroll because 
the older ones will be needed to harvest the crops. 
23 expect a larger enrollment while 15 do not. The 
23 directors support their position by stating: there 
are more youngsters in the city because of the defense 
industries; parents will wish to send their children to 
camps not too close to the coast; parents were in a 
better financial position to pay the camp fees. A group 
of at least 10 believed that increased enrollment will 
be due to the fact that parents will look to camps 
since they will be too busy working on defense jobs 
to personally take their children on vacations. 


One of the most basic questions has been left to the 
last in these matters of practical concern. “How do 
you plan on meeting increased costs?” The replies 
revealed that income would be increased in the fol- 
lowing ways: raising camp fees (37 said they would 
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do this, while 12 said they would not) ; increased 
subsidy from Camp Committee and service clubs; 
adding extra charges for laundry, riding, increasing 
transportation fees. On the expenditure side, ways 
and means suggested for effecting savings were: co- 
operative buying, limiting physical improvements 
and renewal of equipment to the barest essentials, 
use of natural materials in the craft program, campers 
replacing handy men and cooks, shortening of camp 
period by one day. Rather vague were those replies 
couched in such general terms as ‘being more eff- 
cient,’ “watching waste,” ‘“‘cutting out frills and 
certain extras.” One director feels that he can make 
both ends meet by operating his camp entirely on a 
troop-camp basis, in which the troops provide their 
own transportation, food and help, and raise money 
by the selling of waste papers. 


There is one appropriate comment that can be 
made on the detailed replies made in this section of 
the study. It is this: In no instance did anyone pro- 
pose that savings could be effected by cutting down 
on staff or program. Further, there was evident in 
many instances a definite hesitancy, on the part of 
those who said camp fees were to be increased, in 
arriving at such a decision. It appears that the camp 
director is primarily an educator in his inclinations. 


This brings to a close the treatment of the more 
specific problems faced by camp in these times. The 
questionnaire concluded with a number of questions 
aimed to elicit from the members of the Pacific Camp- 
ing Association their ideas with reference to definite 
action that should be taken by way of collective effort 
to meet the emergency. There was no mistaking the 
urgent insistence that the Pacific Camping Associa- 
tion take immediate and vigorous steps to protect and 
safeguard the interests of camping in the face of the 
threat to its very existence that obtains now because 
of the war. In no section of the study were the camp 
directors more articulate. In effect, the composite re- 
plies, marked by a note of urgency, represent a man- 
date from the members to the Association for action. 
Here was democracy at work, transforming this study 
into a town hall by way of a questionnaire. 


In this part of the study, directors were asked: 


1. What specific steps do you believe should be taken 
with the officials of Civilian defense, the military and other 
bodies to insure successful camp operations? 


2. In your opinion how can the Pacific Camping Associa- 
tion best serve the camping movement in these times? 


3. What suggestions do you have for the continued study 
of the effect of the war on camping? 


From the responses, there emerged 3 major con- 
cerns which members asked be placed on the agenda 
of the Pacific Camping Association: 


1. To bring about official recognition of camping as an 
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essential service in these times to the end that the operation 
of camps this summer will be assured. 

2. To secure from the appropriate authorities priority 
ratings in terms of transportation, equipment and commodi- 
ties. 

3. To secure official, specific information and commit- 
ment on all matters vital to the operation of camp. 


In the above three ways members unanimously feel 
that the Pacific Camping Association can best serve 
the camping movement in these times. Couched in 
equally vigorous terms were requests for the follow- 
ing types of services through the Association: 

1. Encourage camps to maintain standards and their nor- 
mal programs. 

2. Keep the membership posted, as soon as possible, on: 
the plans of the authorities, the changes in the current scene 
which affect camping, camp developments in other parts of 
the country and in England under war conditions. 

3. Conduct a continuing study of the effects of war on 
camping, beginning with an appraisal of actual changes 
brought about by the war in the 1942 camping season. 

4. Coordinate camp promotion as well as contacts with 
the authorities. 

5. Be on’ the alert to take whatever action is necessary in 
the fields of legislation, evacuation plans and other contin- 
gencies that affect camping. 

6. In short, as one person put it, “for the Association to 
act as guide and counselor in this emergency,” and another: 
“our officers should be way ahead about what to do, as their 
position makes their inquiries official.” 

On the fringes of the foregoing major concerns 
were individual requests for (1) the study of the re- 
lationship of the harvesting of crops to camp enroll- 
ment; (2) services of mental-hygiene experts in 
helping meet the personality and behavior problem 
in campers growing out of the war; (3) help in 
securing volunteers; and (4) promotion efforts to 
reach children this year. 

APPENDIX 

Camp leaders reporting, 56; men, 25; women, 31. 

Camps represented—organizational, 41; private, 5; muni- 
cipal, 1; others, 8. 

Geographical distribution of camps represented—North- 
ern California, 28; Southern California, 21; Oregon, 3; 
Washington, 2; Arizona, 2. 
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Camper Photography 
(Continued from page 9) 


after a minute or so, and the light turned on in five 
minutes, or when the film is getting pretty well 
cleared of the yellow undeveloped salts. Washing 
is next. This is well accomplished with a simple film 
washer attached above another sink. The water is 
adjusted to run down both sides of the film. The 
next customer is started on his film, while the first one 
sticks with his film until it is washed (at least seven 
or ten minutes), and then hangs it on a nail in a 
ventilated corner of the photo shop. A slip of paper 
is clipped to the film, proclaiming its owner. The 
wet viscous sponge is run down both sides of it, and 
then the camper can go out to finish that tennis match. 


PRINTING 


The films are dry in the morning, so let’s print 
them. First, of course, the individual pictures are cut 
apart, and the pile of negatives placed in a folder or 
envelope to protect them. The dark-room is much 
lighter now with the amber lamp on. A little printer 
is set up, and three regular trays repose in the sink, 
containing developer, short-stop, and hypo. The on- 
ly difference is the middle tray, which has in it water 
with a little acetic acid. The negatives are kept well 
away from the trays—in fact, the wet part is entirely 
in the sink, and the dry printing paper and films are 
On a separate table. The camper and the counselor 
work the printer, putting in the negative (shiny side 
down!) , framing it, selecting a sheet of proper paper, 
squaring it up on top of the film, closing the pressure- 
board, and exposing for several seconds. The next 
trick to learn is that of slipping the paper into the 
developer all at once, so that the action gets an even 
start all over the surface. Plenty of time in the de- 
veloper—a full minute is good, and then the print is 
lifted by a corner, dripped, and dropped in the short- 
stop for a few seconds before going into the hypo. 
The trays are rocked gently much of the time. Suc- 
ceeding prints are stacked alternately face-up and 
face-down in the hypo. 


When one boy is through with his batch, the next 
starts, but the first must stay around until his prints 
have had their full fifteen minutes in the hypo, mov- 
ing all the time. He can put them in the print 
washer then, and maybe come back before lunch to 
help the counselor finish washing the whole cluster 
of prints for the morning, and roll them out on the 
squeegee plates to dry, flat and glossy. 


A good standard must be maintained in the print- 
ing room. Throw away the too-dark or too-pale, 
poorly framed efforts before they even get to the 
short-stop bath, and make a good print, remembering 
the faults and correcting them. 
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POINTERS 


Have plenty of clean rags for towels. Dry hands 
mean clean pictures. 

Always use abundant fresh developer and hypo. 
Throw away a tray-full when it begins to look tired— 
turns brown or froths. 

Watch the temperatures of the baths. Cold water 
may be run into the sink to nearly float the trays, or 
ice water may be used in a double tray arrangement 
to keep the temperature near 65° on the hot days. 

Check for too-long fingernails before developing. 

Always teach cleanliness in connection with pho- 
tography. Clean up after each session. 

Let the camper do as much of the work as possible. 

Suggest projects, such as series pictures, contests, 
trick pictures, camp advertising pictures, color pho- 
tography, special chemical undertakings, and any 
sort of advanced technique—only to those who have 
mastered the fundamentals. 

Play safe with the acid and the trimming board! 

Be sure to keep a library of good books on pho- 
tography, both beginning and advanced. 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED 

Here is a suggested list of permanent equipment, with the 

approximate list price of each item: 





Safelights .................... $2.50 Print roller -................. 80 
Trays (3—S” x 7”)-.... 1.50 Developing tank ........ 2.00 
Glass developing tray .. .85 Film clips (24) .......... 2.40 
Thermometer (Stirring) .90 Film washing attach- 

Graduate (32 02.) ...... Oe IIE setoeniacictiniccn 50 
IEE pevcessesersenivenienenn 50 Viscous sponges (2)... .70 
Squeegee plates (6) .... 4.60 Contact printer -........... 8.50 


Trimming board Print washer ............---- 4.10 
(1014”) 3.75 Electric clock (timer) 3.00 
This totals to a littke more than $35, which would be 

substantially less when the purchases are made wholesale. 

An inexpensive enlarger, together with larger trays, an 

easel, and large blotters for drying, need not cost more 

than $30. An electric fan, chemical scales, and a variety of 
photo chemicals, mounting board, and rubber cement, are 
all useful. 

The supplies for one season in a camp of about 90 chil- 
dren would include: 
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Leathercraft Headquar- 
ters also gives you in ‘42 
a complete line of AR- 
CHERY supplies AND 
woodcraft, too. Projects, 
materials and tools—all 
priced right. Better get ready early though, 
so your youngsters will be equipped with 
that priceless asset of "self accomplish- 
ment." Write for booklet today. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., Dept. 180F 








4 Gallon size cans of D-72 prepared developer. 

20 1-pound boxes acid hypo. (Two lbs. = 1 gallon.) 

1 pound 28% acetic acid. 

Printing paper: Get glossy, single weight, 5” x 7”, contact 
printing paper (such as Azo) in these grades: 14 gross 
No. 1—1 gross No. 2—1 gross No. 3— Y4 gross No. 4. 
Contrasts No. 0 and No. 5 are also available, and occa- 
sionally used, for particularly heavy or extremely thin 
negatives. This paper is cut in halves or quarters for 
the various size negatives used, and can be charged for 
at about 2c a sheet. 

Enlarging paper 5” x 7” double weight in normal and con- 
trast grades are convenient. When cut in halves, the pro- 
portions are just right for small enlargements from the 
35mm strips. 





Open Letter to Counselors 


(Continued from page 17) 
years hence’. He is spending some of the funds ear- 
marked for college education and comments that a 
camping experience now betters the lad for the hard 
knocks that will come in greater measure in the years 
ahead. 

This is a year when you and I will have to do a 
better job than ever before. We can’t just be counse- 
lors ... We have our destiny before us—to prepare 
the youth of today for the task of tomorrow. Therein 
lies our duty to God and our Country. 

Yes, we will have to tune our camp program to the 
times. Patriotism will be even more necessary. We 
must instill in our youngsters the ideals and values of 
democracy and we shall endeavor to imbue them with 
the attitude that no sacrifice is too great to maintain 
our forefather’s principles of government. We must 
remember that God and spirituality must have an 
important part in shaping our destinies and, by learn- 
ing and imparting His teachings, we are more likely 
to establish enduring peace and good will to men. 

Yes! We are proud that we can provide a special 
service this year. We will do a better job and grow 
because we are prepared in this time of need. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE DIRECTORS 





THE HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP 
KEEPS WATER OUT OF THE NOSE AND SINUSES 
APPROVED BY PHYSICIANS, COACHES AND PARENTS 
INCLUDED ON THE EQUIPMENT LISTS OF THE 
BETTER CAMPS 
Price per Nose-Clip: 59c @ Literature on Request 
e 


HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP CO. 
Harborside Bldg. Jersey City. New Jersey 
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MONEY-SAVING IDEAS 


By 
DAVID S. KEISER 





Contribute your money-saving experiences — this 
column will appear often in THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. Send your contributions to David S. Keiser, Camp 
Lenape, 7733 Mill Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 





@ OFFICE—A camp secretary has posted in the winter office 
the schedule of mail collections at the nearest box. She finds 
this a help in catching the mails. 


@ MAINTENANCE—A Southern Camp Director submits a 
“tool slip” printed as follows— 
SERIE peistdsodicntenanictonruenanseentunivansonnisieiinimpinnieyos 
Sn icheansiceiapipenessesinmnnneenicnrsscven eS 
BE ator cnenpzcansnienbinnpsteipenteerpen-coimteieneiemnniniitis 
SING cin snaseindiacanienpissastinasestsveennianycanibniansvin 
Clerk 
About this interesting device, he writes—"I am enclosing 
what the boys call a “tool slip”. When a camper wishes 
to get a ball, bat, glove, rake, saw, fencing foil, pick, etc., 
that we have at the camp office, he fills one of these tool 
slips and hands it to the clerk upon getting the article. If 
not returned that day, the next morning at breakfast the 
name of the camper (or counselor) is announced and the 
individual must leave the dining room and get and return 
the article. I am sure that this is a big money-saving idea, 
as without some such scheme, the office would be empty of 
supplies within a week. 


@ ADVERTISING—Some camp directors upon first glimpsing 
their ad in a magazine, jot the page number of the ad on 
the cover, thus making much easier the finding of the ad 
in the future. 


e AuTO—Keep auto tires fully inflated (including the 
spare), or even overinflated by 2 or 3 pounds. Beware of 
under-inflation. 30% under-inflation will halve the life of 
your tires. Do not speed! Do not scrape against curbs. 
Keep valve caps on valves. They help greatly to keep air in 
tires. If tires be normally inflated in warm weather they 
may become under-inflated in cold weather. Temperature 
changes may cause pressure changes of as much as five 
pounds. Remember, hot air expands; cold contracts. 
Change wheels around on car—alternating and rotating, 
the spare included. 


® CATALOG—Camps that have tried placing the road map 
on the back cover report that parents appreciate the con- 
venience. It is the only place where the book needn’t be 
folded open for the trip to camp. 


® MANAGEMENT—The majority of camps require counsel- 
ors to provide their own transportation to and from camp. 


® CATALOG—A director writes ‘Although a half dozen 
times in past years advertising men have told me I should 
title al] the pictures in my booklet, I did nothing about it 
until I came in contact with the information in Money Sav- 
ing Ideas, whereupon I almost had to stop the press in 
order to get them included. My 1942 booklets will have all 
pictures titled. Thank you”. 
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Fixt 
makes an 
Important 

| Announcement 
on Wartime 
Conservation! 
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Elimination of 5-lb. Size Saves Tin... 
Cutting Line to 13 Varities 
Speeds Deliveries! 


Last month we used this space to assure you that under present 
conditions there would be no shortages of our popular Fixt Pre- 
pared Mixes! This month we announce two important steps taken to 
safeguard this assurance. 

First to help conserve one of America's vital raw materials, we 


are dropping our 5-lb. size tin. But Fixt Mixes can still be ordered 


in 4 different sizes: 25 - 50 - 100 lb. container as well as 200-lb. 
barrels. 

Second, we have eliminated seven items, to enable our mills to 
concentrate on meeting the increasing demand for our remaining 
thirteen famous ALL-FIXED mixes! 

By these two steps, we hope to speed deliveries to both our reg- 
ular and new customers, and in addition play our part in the great 
change-over to more economical, less vital packaging materials. We 
know you will approve of these actions. 





SIZES NOW AVAILABLE: 25 Ibs., 100 Ibs., 200 Ibs. 
SIZES DISCONTINUED: 5-lb. tin 
FIXT ALL-FIXED MIXES NOW AVAILABLE 
Waffle, Biscuit, Devils Food, Spice Cake, Yellow Cake, Buckwheat 
Griddle Cake, Egg Griddle Cake, Handy Doughnut, Pie Crust, 

Bran Muffin, Corn Muffin, Ginger Cake, White Cake 
MIXES DISCONTINUED: Brownie, Special Cookie, Whole Wheat 
Chocolate Cookie, Chocolate Fuj Icing, White Fuj Icing, Whole 

Wheat Chocolate Pudding, Supreme Chocolate Pudding 


FIXT 2222 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WARDROBE LIST SERVI a 
TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the stand- 
ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash's WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 
stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand 
up better under hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 





Write for information, samples, and prices 


3: 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name 


quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 


Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 4 


Cc A 5 e ¢ Ss 22 Camp Street AN 


S. Norwalk, Conn. 


WOVEN NAMES 


Just Oth the F055 


TUPAK OF THE INCAS 

By Philip A. Means (New York: Charles Scribner Sons, 

1942) 132 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 

A delightful story for 10-to-15-year-olds presenting an 
intimate picture of the daily life of an Inca boy written by 
an outstanding authority on Inca history. A good book. 


CAMPFIRE STORIES 

By Frank H. Cheley (New York: Greenberg Publishers, 

1942) 329 pages, $2.50. 

A collection of Frank Cheley’s twelve best stories in one 
handy volume, all with a Western flavor and packed with 
adventure. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON'S TRAIL AND CAMP 

FIRE STORIES 

Edited by Julia M. Seton (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury Company, 1940) 155 pages. $1.50. 

All who have come under the magic of Seton’s story-tell- 
ing have been waiting for years for this book—those un- 
published stories that he has reserved for his own story- 
telling. There is an excellent introductory treatise on the 
art of story-telling. 


PHYSICAL ABILITY TEST 
By G. M. Gloss (New York: New York University Book 
Store 18 Washington Place, 1942) 10 copies $1.00. 
A battery of tests for measuring speeds, skills in handling 
objects, control of body, strength and power explosiveness. 


Z 4 eA 
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A Device for Barbecuing 


(Continued from page 13) 





removed in case a heavy carcass would require the 
posts to be pounded into the ground more than two 
feet. Otherwise, the two feet would hold any usual 
weight. 


Spits of several diameters or dimensions are nec- 
essary for the varying weights and sizes of meat to 
be cooked. We have three. The largest is a 144” 
galvanized pipe twelve feet long suitable for barbe- 
cuing whole animals such as pigs and lambs. The 
middle size is an iron rod %” in diameter and only 
six feet long. The smallest rod, which is a plunger 
rod from an old discarded pump is 4%” in diameter 
and is also six feet long and is most practical for 
smaller beef and lamb roasts, and for chickens. All 
of these spits have skewer holes spaced according to 
the size of the rod and the meats to be cooked. The 
skewer holes in the large pipe are staggered around 
the pipe and spaced twelve inches apart, starting 
three feet from each end. The holes in the smaller 
rods are also staggered and spaced eight and six 
inches apart respectively, starting two feet from each 
end. Each spit is sharply pointed at one end and has 
a wooden handle or crank securely attached to the 
other. 

The last pieces of equipment needed to complete 
this barbecue set of many uses are the skewers. And 
these are very necessary to hold the piece of meat or 
chicken from slipping as the spit is turned, especially 
in the last stages of the cooking when the meat has 
shrunk and would otherwise not stay put on the spit. 
These skewers are nothing more than round iron pegs 
sharpened at both ends and with a diameter slightly 
smaller than the bored holes in each spit. For use in 
the large pipe the skewers are twenty inches long 
and about 5/16” in diameter. The other skewers are 
fifteen inches long and 4%” in diameter. There are as 
many skewers as there are holes in the spit, seven for 
the large pipe, four for the middle sized rod, and five 
for the smallest. Strong wire may be substituted for 
the skewers when using the small rod, but the skewers 
are strongly recommended. 


The suggestions for making this barbecue set came 
from the campers themselves and each contributed a 
few cents each as it is their custom each August to 
make a small present to the Camp for some perma- 
nent improvement or piece of equipment which may 
be enjoyed by all in years to come. The plan was 
worked out by the director and the local blacksmith, 
who made it during the winter months. Total cost for 
the whole outfit, including material and labor, was 
$16.90. But remember we used an old pump rod for 
the middle sized spit. 
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WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Mary L. Northway.—Dr. Northway is lecturer in Psy- 
chology at the University of Toronto, instructor at The In- 
stitute of Child Study at Toronto, and Research Fellow of 
the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Her 
graduate work was at the University of Toronto and Cam- 
bridge, England. She is director of Windy Pine Point, a 
canoe trip center for older girls in Ontario. She is author 
of Charting the Counselor's Course. Her mailing address 
is University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Henry E. Utter.—Dr. Utter is a physician at Providence, 
Rhode Island and the director of Cragged Mountain Farm 
in New Hampshire. He is chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee of the A.C.A. and a member of the Public Relations 
Committee. He is past president of the New England 
Pediatric Society and President of the Providence Medical 
Association. He has long been prominent in camping na- 
tionally. His mailing address is 122 Waterman Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Harold M. Gore.—Mr. Gore is head of the department of 
physical Education for Men at Massachusetts State College 
and is director of Camp Najerog, a private camp in Ver- 
mont. He has long been prominent nationally in swimming 
and skiing circles. He is an ardent advocate of winter 
camping. His mailing address is Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 


Alfred Pfanstiehl—Mr. Pfanstiehl is photography coun- 
selor at Camp Highlands, a private camp. He is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago and his chief interests are 
photography, music, crafts, and gymnastics. His mailing 
address is 614 Wood Path, Highland Park, III. 


Louis H. Blumenthal_—Mr. Blumenthal is Executive Di- 
rector of the Jewish Community Center of San Francisco. 
He is author of Group Work in Camping. He has provided 
outstanding leadership in The Pacific Camping Association 
and has been prominent in conducting research in that area. 
His mailing address is 3200 California Street, San Fran- 
CISCO. 


Fred V. Rogers.—Mr. Rogers is a director of Camp Lin- 
coln for Boys, a private camp in Minnesota. He has been 
associated for 18 years with this camp, as camper, counselor 
and director. He is president of the Minnesota Section of 
the A.C.A. His primary interests are guidance, personal and 
programming. His mailing address is Lake Hubert, Minne- 
sota. 


Charles B. Reif.—Dr. Reif is docent of the Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History, working mainly with children. 
He has had long experience in camping and at present is 
associated with Camp Hillaway, a private camp for girls in 
Minnesota. He has specialized in Limnology and has sev- 
eral publications on lakes and streams. His mailing address 
is 319 W. Fiftieth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barbara Ellen Joy.—Miss Joy is Vice-President of the 
A.C.A. and director and owner of The Joy Camps, private 
camps for girls in Wisconsin. She conducts many camp 
courses in colleges. Her address is 400 N. Clinton Street, 
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Ca Directors every where 

are discovering and choos- 
ing MOORE Suits .. . because 
they’re styled for smart, young 
moderns ... yet Tested and 
Approved for Fast Color, Wear- 
ing Qualities and Standard 
SHRINK-PROOF Sizes. And 
18 Moore styles are ready for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY the 
year around in a wide 
selection of popular 
colors—at special low 
prices to camps. Write 


today for FREE new , 
Style Book No. CA2. 











New York State Camps 


(Continued from page 18) 


among the different camping groups. The Girl Scouts had 
3.8 campers per counselor, the private camps 5.9, the public 
camps 7.7, Boy Scouts 8.2, churches 10.1, service clubs 10.5. 
CHARGES 

The average weekly fee charged in all camps was $12.86. 
The private camps, the only group entirely self-supporting, 
charged an average fee of $24.23. The average for the 
non-self-supporting camps was $7.42. 


AREA OF CAMP SITES 


The total area included in camp sites in New York State 
was about 115,000 acres; 50.9 per cent of the camps had 
sites of less than 50 acres, 5 per cent of 500 or more. 


SCHOOL CAMPS 


Mr. Wilcox placed twenty-two camps in the subdivision 
“School Camps.” This included camps sponsored by schools 
of all types. Six of these camps were sponsored by private 
schools, five by colleges, and one by a normal school. There 
were also several sectarian school-camps. 

For the years covered by the study Mr. Wilcox found no 
records of camps operated by public elementary or high 
schools. Recently, however, some very interesting experi- 
ments in school camping have been carried on, notably at 
Sharron Springs, Newark Valley and Catskill, as well as by 
the Fredonia and Cortland Normal schools. 
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Nature Study Looses ltself 


(Continued from page 16) 


Among our oldest, those eleven and twelve, spot 
hikes have been joyously received. A spot hike puts 
a camper on her own and adds the tang of adven- 
ture. Each one takes her position in the woods en- 
tirely out of sight of all the others. Then for fifteen 
or twenty minutes each uses her powers of perception 
in compiling a list of interesting things round about 
her. When the group reassembles each person tells 
the others of the most interesting thing she observed. 
Thus a spot hike combines physical exercise, the use 
of the five senses, mental exercise in orally describing 
a thing seen, and a group experience in sharing each 
others’ discoveries. 

Variations of such hikes are endless and can be 
changed to suit many situations, places and times. By 
putting the emphasis on color, odor, observation, the 
appreciation of form, motion, composition or innu- 
merable other natural things, it is easy to avoid the 
stigma which often surrounds the term ‘nature study’ 
or its synonyms. When the natural world contributes 
to and blends into the entire program, such a danger 
disappears and nature study unobtrusively becomes a 
pleasure to both counselor and camper. 

This year such an approach has become almost 
imperative. Economies forced upon the camp will 
necessarily call forth inventions and ideas. Conserva- 
tion must be practiced skillfully. The activities of 
camps may fortunately be forced into awareness of 
the campsites instead of their culture. Handicraft, 
campcraft, sports, rhythm and music may all benefit 
by their working with the natural resources. Indi- 


vidual and group resourcefulness are adventurously 


stimulated. In order to find itself most effectively, 
nature study must be willing to lose itself completely 
in the whole program. 





New Paint Makes Canvas Last 


With the entire output of the nation’s cotton-duck manu- 
facturers taken over by the government, it will be exremely 
dificult to obtain new tents, sailboat canvas, sleeping bags, 
awnings, etc. Old ones can be preserved, reconditioned and 
made to appear like new by means of a new canvas paint 
just on the market, called Setfast. 

The paint dries in a few moments, does not stiffen the 
canvas, will not crack, is sun-resistant, water-repellent and 
mildew-resistant. In addition to improving the appearance 
of the canvas it restores its effectiveness and adds years to 
its life. 

The paint comes in white and a variety of colors. Once 
applied it seems to become a part of the fabric, having none 
of the appearance of paint. It is unexcelled for decorating 
canvas, as in painting designs on tepees, etc. 

The product is made by Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey. 
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Riding and Dancing Movies Available 


Moving pictures of desirable techniques for teaching 
horsemanship and dancing in camp has been developed by 
Portia Mansfield and are available for rental. 

Three reels of riding pictures show the care of horses, 
riding both Eastern and Western styles, gymkhana and rodeo 
events. 45 minutes are required for showing, the rental 
price is $7.00. 

The four dancing reels are “Rhythmic Movement’, “Gym- 
nastica No. 2”, “Modern Dance’, and “Studies in Canon 
Form.” Outstanding dancing artists are featured. The show- 
ing time is 50 minutes, the rental price $10.00. 

Orders should be sent to Portia Mansfield, 35 Shadow 
Lane New Rochelle, New York. 





Mosquito and Insect Dopes 


Repellent lotions and creams effective in keeping away 
mosquitos and other annoying insects can be easily made in 
camp. 

One protectant from mosquitoes is made as follows: add 
about one percent of glycerine to water and in this dissolve 
about 20 percent of epsom salt. This is applied to the ex- 
posed areas of the skin and allowed to dry. A film of 
glycerine-plasticized epsom salt is left and from all indica- 
tions, insects are no more fond of epsom salt than is the 
average human. 

Another, more modern, mosquito-repellent preparation, 
this one a cream, is not too difficult to prepare and consists 


of : 


Oil of cloves -...............02.---- 6-10 parts 
Precipitated chalk ................ 6 parts 
RAE 10 parts 
ED xtenpjuateoriinnvnsnonioniies 50 parts 
Lanolin, to make .................... 100 parts 


Rub the chalk into a paste with the water; add the gly- 
cerine to form a jelly by means of heat and stirring. Add 
the melted lanolin and oil of cloves as mixture cools. 

If a lotion is desired, the following simple mixture will 
serve: 


ee oF Gece. .......................... 2 02. 
EE | Siinpennnnicsinsieeiiniacetinmnninnin 8 oz. 
BER seeeesensenmneciobceienipynrentbenen 8 oz. 


For protection against midges or gnats, the following pre- 
ventive, of British origin, is recommended: 


NY pcinttnneseenisesincnmimnenbeniv 1 dr. 
Tincture of wormwood ...............- 3 dr. 
Cologne water, to make .............. 2 oz. 


All of these preparations are applied to unprotected skin 
areas before starting off to areas where biting or stinging 
insects are prevalent. 





JULY ISSUE THIS YEAR 
NEW SCHEDULE—NOVEMBER THROUGH JULY 
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WHAT HAVE WE’ 


Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone, 
flowers still bloom, 

winds blow, 

the sun rises and sets; 

light and shadow come and go, 

clouds and color, too. 


Trees and forests, 

oceans and waves, 

marshes and plains, 

sweep of land, sweep of sky, sweep of water, 

Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone. 


Birds soar high. 

And swoop and swoop. 

Dogs leap and twist and turn and outrun the wind. 

Colts kick up their heels. 

The little humming bird stands poised in air by the flower 
it has chosen. 

Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone. 


The meadow lark still sings. 

Bobwhite answers Bobwhite. 

The roar of the surf on a clear night is still heard three miles 
away. 

The wind still whistles in the tree tops. 

The whole world of mysterious sounds still calls. 


The violin speaks a thousand languages. 

The organ tells of centuries gone by and centuries to come. 
The Chorus lifts and transports to another world. 

The orchestra now and then reveals a world beyond time. 
Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone. 


Growth still goes on—growth—growth—nearly everywhere. 

Flowers bloom in the snows of February. 

Thousands of wild violets carpet the April lawn. 

Columbine comes in May, delphinium and gallardia in June. 

A mass of flaming salvia in the September morning. 

The marsh grasses are golden in occasional October lights. 

The pepperidge tree stands more beautiful in winter than in 
summer—most individual of trees. 

Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone. 


The warmth of the good soil in one’s ungloved hands, 
the healing power of good rich dirt, 

the beauty of the ploughed earth, 

the first sign of the wheat coming out of the soil, 

the miracle of bursting seeds, 

the smell of the hay in-the field, 

the smell of the hay in the barn, 

the smell of the roses in the rose garden, 

the smell of the ocean breeze. 

Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are gone. 


The dog still follows all day in the rain. 

The dog knows and understands each mood and never in- 
trudes. 

The hotse is a part of his rider. 


The child is still ever active, seeking, reaching, trusting, de- 
veloping, growing. 

The child mind is ever unfolding. 

Youth still finds a strength and power without limit. 

Even if the copper and the silver and the gold are tarnished. 


By 


Pi. S. Braucher 


To whom does the world belong? 
To whom does life belong? 


* ex 


To whom does the river belong? 
To the boy and girl in the canoe, gliding along in the 
moonlight. 
To whom is the bay and its islands and the rocky shore line? 
To him who silently sails it. 
Who has leased the ocean? : 
He who swims it, jumps its breakers, who knows it at mid- 
night and midday, who understands its many voices. 
Who has most shares in the sun? 
He who takes time to bathe his body in its rays. 
In whose name is the deed to the woods? 
In his name who tramps it, who .wades its brooks, who 
sees its wild flowers and reads its signs. 


Who owns the mountain? 

He who climbs it and lies on its summit and watches the 
clouds go by. 

To whom does the craft of the world belong? 

To him who knows and can use the tools, who can see 
and understand its beauty. 

For whom are the gardens? 

For those whose hands love the soil, whose eyes can watch 
the growth from day to day, for those who lose them- 
selves in its beauty. 

For whom are the books and the thoughts of all ages? 
For those who can read and for those who can think. 
For whom is the music, for whom is the art of the world? 

For those who can hear, for those who can see, for those 

who can feel. 


* + 


For there is wealth in the world in plenty. 

Even if all the copper and the silver and gold are gone. 

The wealth of the world is not for those who have grown old 
too soon, who totter before their time, who fear to 
live. 


The wealth of the world is for those who see and hear and 
think and walk, and swim and sail and paddle. 


The wealth of those who live cannot be fenced in, cannot 
be hoarded in chests; no more can it be lost, 
Even if copper and silver and gold are gone. 


‘The men who live have always been off the gold standard, 


have cared for what men’s bodies and minds and souls 
can be and do 
Rather than for copper and silver and gold. 





* This poem appeared on the Christmas card sent out by Mr. 
Braucher, director of the National Recreation Commission, and is 
used with his permission. 








SUNFILLED 
oltig-Medelild-ihigehi-te Me Olaelilel-Mlile 
Grapefruit Juices 


make this healthful and de 
| -dition to camp fare ‘feasible a 


able in large “camp” or portable , 
size hermetically sealed ‘containers, 


they eliminate spoilage losses of per- — 

ishable fruit... do not attract insects 'MPORTANT: Sunfilled Concentrates ry ane 
retain all of the food elements and taste the difference 
characteristics of the fresh Florida fruit Buy: SUNFILLED and — 
juices from which they are processed, save the difference. : 


. . . cannot be successfully attacked 
by rodents or small animals. Whether 
PAR | es ~ breakfast — OF without the addition of adulterants or 

af the end of a tong portage, only 4 preservatives. They constantly ap- Complimentary teint 


cool bubbling spr i dee madeage sd of pure proximate the flavor, consistency and quantities to camp 
water is required in the preparation nutritive values of average freshly su perviwors.on request. 


of these quality products for immedi- squeezed juices. Rich in Vitamin C | im 
ate enjoyment. and natural minerals. fe a : 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC., Dunedin,Florida <= 














Your responsibility for the: 
health of campers is too great to 
permit chance-taking with water- 
borne disease. Any water supply, 
no matter what its past record, 
can suddenly become danger- 
ously polluted unless it is con- 
tinuously treated with germ- 
killing chlorine solution. Past 
records of epidemics show that 





this includes wells in addition to 
surface supplies. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., has the 
answer to this problem, whatever “]aiis.=uumm . 
the size of your camp. More than ; Write today for a : bulletin which gives complete 
85% éf the public drinking water details on these units, or for helpful facts and 


ad ; : assistance on any problem of safeguarding drink- 
supplied in the United States is ing wafer, swimming pools or sewage treatment. 
already being protected by W&T 


equipment. For most camps, an “The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


Reetetemeeed ©) WALLACE & TIERNAN CO, INC 


tion without requiring a skilled 


operator. C-1} MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














